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Capsules 
of the NEWS.. 


Spending: Americans now 
spend as much for tobacco and 
alchoholic beverages as for all 
medical care—5.3c out of each 
consumer-expenditure dollar. In 
1947 the figures were:.7.5c for 
tobacco-alcoholic beverages, 4.1c 
for medical care. 


Crackdown: U.S. attorney’s of- 
fice in Milwaukee is cracking 
down on a “Jounge shop” which 
allegedly advertised its reclin- 
ing chairs as a “treatment” for 
asthma and heart ailments. 


Coma: Mrs. Ada Foote Wrig- 
ley, widow of William Wrigley 
Jr., founder of the chewing gum 
company, died in Pasadena, 
Calif., Dec. 16 after nearly 11 
years of unconsciousness. This 
is believed to be longest period 
of human unconsciousness. She 
had been in coma since a stroke 
suffered Dec. 23, 1947, and was 
almost completely paralyzed. 


Locket: A stainless steel lock- 
et, designed to be worn by per- 
sons suffering ffom conditions 
| likely to need emergency at- 
tention, is now available. Folded 
sheet inside locket explains 
wearers condition and lists steps 
to be taken in case of emer- 
gency. Outside of locket reads: 
“Medical Patient, Look Inside.” 


Bottle Babies: Breast feeding 
of babies continues to decline 
in U.S. Recent survey shows per- 
centage of artificially fed babies 
leaving maternity hospitals has 
risen in 10 years from 34% to 
63%. 


TB Deaths: First increase in 
TB deaths in New York City in 
more than a decade occurred 
during 1957, a report by New 
York Tuberculosis and Health 
Assn. shows. Deaths in 1957: 
982, compared with 974 in ’56. 
In Borough of Manhattan deaths 
were up 15%. 


Color Ban: U.S. Supreme 
Court has ruled out the use of 
coal-tar dye known as Red 32 
used by some Florida and Texas 
growers to make oranges color- 
ful. Story page 6. 


Pushbuttons: At a new hospi- 
tal in Boulder, Colo., pushbut- 
tons do almost everything but 
take temperatures and swallow 
pills. Self-help rooms are credit- 
ed with cutting nursing demands 
by 25%. Saving in space re- 
quirements alone more than 
paid for the self-help equip- 
ment, hospital officials said. 


investments: An MD’s person- 
ality is the key to his invest- 
ment approach. Story page 15. 














Edwin Patterson 


Manager Named 
In Washington 


Edwin (Pat) Patterson of Wash- 
ington, D.C., is the new manager of 
the American Medical Association’s 
Washington office, Dr. F. J. L. Blasin- 
game, AMA’s executive vice presi- 
dent, has announced. 

For the past 10 years, Patterson 
has been director of the professional 
staff of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Prior to that he was legislative con- 
tact man for the National Grange, 
managing editor of Congressional In- 
telligence News Agency, Senate re- 
porter on the Daily Digest, and on 
the staff of the National Grain Trade 
Council. 

Earlier he worked for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Patterson, who is 46, is a lawyer 
by profession. He is a veteran of 
World War II and a graduate of 
Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 

In his new position as manager of 
the AMA’s Washington office, he will 
report directly to the association’s ex- 
ecutive vice president in Chicago. 


Two Candidates 
For AMA Office 


Two announced candidates for the 
office of president-elect of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association are Dr. E. 
Vincent Askey, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Speaker of AMA’s House of Delegates, 
and Dr. George F. Lull, Chicago, for- 
mer Secretary and General Manager 
of the AMA. 

Dr. Lull has resigned his present 
post as Assistant to the President. 

AMA’s president-elect will be 
chosen at the Association’s annual 
meeting in Atlantic City, N. J., in 
June. Dr. Louis M. Orr, Orlando, Fia., 
the present president-elect, will as- 
sume the presidency in June. 


Vitamins Value 


Defined by AMA 





Anti-Cancer Drug 
Campaign Opens 


A “massive effort” to develop a 
drug cure for cancer is being under- 
taken by the government and medi- 
cine, Arthur S. Flemming, secretary 
of health, education and welfare, dis- 
closed recently. 

Flemming said a cancer chemo- 
therapy program is “in full scale op- 
eration.” He called it one of the most 
“intensive efforts ever undertaken to 
find a cure for a major disease.” 

Some 40,000 chemical compounds 
and other materials are being tested 
to find cancer-killing chemicals. 


A vaccine from material taken 
from mice with leukemia has proved 
80% to 90% effective in protecting 
mice, reported Dr. John R. Heller, 
director of the National Cancer Insti- 
tute. The vaccine has been developed 
at Sloan-Kettering New York Cancer 
Research Institute. 

Dr. Heller said there is some indi- 
cation that leukemia may be caused 
by a virus. 

Flemming said a few patients, in 
whom the disease had spread to the 
lungs and brain by the time drug 
treatment was started, have shown no 
evidence of cancer for several months. 
Dr. Heller emphasized that health offi- 
cials are not claiming a cure. 


Medical Care Costs 


American consumers have been 
shifting their buying habits in the 
direction of a greater emphasis on 
medical care. 

For recent figures on consumer 
spending for medical care, see story 
and charts on page 7. 





long-awaited report by the AMA 

Council on Foods and Nutrition 
on vitamin preparations states that if 
a healthy individual’s diet contains 
the key food groups in_ sufficient 
amounts, nutritional supplementation 
is unnecessary. 

At the same time, the council said 
vitamin preparations are Valuable 
when used properly. 

“For the most intelligent use and 
beneficial results in preventative or 
therapeutic medicine,” the report con- 
tinued, “the values and the limitations 
of vitamins should be realized.” 

Guide Lines: The council's state- 
ment—nearly three years in prepara- 
tion—appears in full in the January 
3 issue of The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 

It is the first comprehensive report 
on the use of vitamin preparations by 
the AMA. Philip L. White, Sc.D., 
council secretary, explained the sig- 
nificance of the report in this way: 

“This sets up guide lines for quan- 
tities of vitamins included in mix- 
tures. It also spells out rational com- 
binations of vitamins and of vitamins 
and minerals. 

“The report should aid the physi- 
cian in prescribing the most benefi- 
cial combination and amounts of 
vitamin preparations for the patient 
who needs this type of therapy.” 

Surveys Criticized: The council hit 
at generalizations drawn from nuvtri- 
tion surveys in several areas of the 
U. S. as bases for vitamin supplemen- 
tation among healthy individuals. The 
report said: 

“The methodology- employed in 
these surveys and the standards used 
for interpretation have varied con- 
siderably. It is necessary for the phy- 
sician to evaluate each person indi- 
vidually. Correction of insdequacies 
should then be instituted, preferably 

(See Vitamins, Page 2) 





Philadelphia physician says 

that the colors one artist uses 
to depict despair come from doc- 
tors’ offices. 

“When I asked an artist how he 
gave his canvases a certain mood 
of hopeless despair, he said, ‘I use 
shades of blue and green common- 
ly found in orphanages, hospitals, 
and doctors’ offices,’”’ recalled Dr. 
John L. McClenahan, Philadelphia 
radiologist. 

“Light shades of yellow, peach 
and beige are cheerful, and a pink 
light bulb in the dressing room 
adds grams to your patient’s hemo- 
globin,” Dr. McClenahan advises. 

Color in a doctor’s office, says 
architect John Alschuler, shouldn’t 
be too exciting or too depressing. 





This ls The Wrong Color 





See Story on Page 9 


“It should be used to provide a 
w2rm cheerful atmosphere to re- 
place the monotonous sterile asso- 
ciation with medical office build- 


ings.” 
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Reactions Vary 
On Aged Plan 


MA's recent action calling for 
medica] care coverage at re- 

; duced premium rates for “persons 

| Sour Ol yeas cl agoels relioea ie 

: comes and very modest resources” 

i: brought varied reactions. 

t. As was reported in The AMA News 

. (Dee. 29), Blue Shield Medical Care 
Plans announced that they stand 

; | ready to implement the AMA ac- 
* tion. Health Insurance Association of 

"America adopted a resolution “to pro- 

; mote more rapid spread of hos- 
pital, medical, and surgical insurance 

.yamong people aged 65 and over.” 

8: Nelson H. Cruikshank, director of 
;, Department of Social Security, AFL- 
‘CIO, said, “It is encouraging to note 
~ that the House of Delegates of AMA 
“has recognized: the need of older 

people for improved methods of meet- 
i ing the costs of ;medical care.” 

i Critical of Program: He said organ- 
ized labor agrees that such a plan 
‘should also be “acceptable both to 

,j'the recipients: and the medical pro- 
» fession.” But-he added, “We were 
; greatly disappointed to note that this 
“program was not directed to the es- 

+ sentials of the problem of medical 

‘ care for this group of citizens.” 

; Cruikshank said it was labor’s opin- 
Sion that the AMA “‘is going to have to 
} adopt a much more dynamic and real- 

: istic approach to the problem if it 
, hopes to meet the medical care needs 
:of older people." 

: Rep. Wilbur D. Mills, chairman of 

ithe Committee on Ways and Means, 
strongly commended the AMA for the 
iinterest evidenced by the resolutions 

; adopted by the House of Delegates. 

"3 “It is always gratifying to me, and 

- 1 am confident .to members of the 

‘committee and the Congress general- 

sly,” Rep. Mills said, “to be advised of 

‘the interest manifested by organ- 

‘jzations in subjects on which legisla- 
tive proposals have been made and 

‘which fall within the jurisdiction of 

the Committee:on Ways and Means.” 

; Study Report Dbve: The Committee 

qn Ways and Means received a con- 

siderable amount of testimony during 
the course of its Social Security hear- 

‘ngs last June on: the general subject 

lof the health care of the aged. 

i Following the hearings, the commit- 

‘yee requested the Department of 
{lealth, Education, and Welfare to 
make a study of:alternative ways of 

:providing insuratice against the cost 
»f hospital and nyrsing home care for 
®ld-Age and Survivors and Disability 
}nsurance beneficiaries. 

: HEW is to report the results of the 
ptudy to the committee on or before 
february 1. 


Drug Offers Hope 
For Typhoid Carriers 


; The first hope for active typhoid 
‘carriers has been reported from an 
‘illinois state hospital where a new 
-drug—-Kanamycij—has been under 
test. 

Dr. Otto L. Bettag, state welfare 
director, said continued administra- 
tion of the drug, discovered by Jap- 
gnese scientists, has kept 11 of 30 
carriers at Manteno State Hospital 
free from culture detection of ty- 
phoid germs. 

; Dr. Frederick Plotke, public health 
service chief for the Illinois Welfare 
Department, said Kanamycin is the 
Hirst drug which has been able to 
transform active typhoid carriers to 
‘a negative state “even for a limited 
time.” 
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The Show Always Goes On 


A BUCK AND WING routine concludes the performances by Dayton, Ohio's physician chorus. 








Stating It Briefly 


World Tour: 17 American surgeons 
took part in a 55-day trip around the 
world, under sponsorship of Inter- 
national College of Surgeons. Dr. 
Arnold S. Jackson, Madison, Wis., 
was leader of the group which saw 
the sights and met with physicians. 

Sole Survivor: The Royal Winnipeg 
Rifles, western Canada’s oldest regi- 
ment, recently honored the only sur- 
vivor of its first battle, Dr. R. D. 
Campbell, 92, of Grand Forks, N.D. 
He was a 17-year-old bugler in the 
battle of 1885. 

Popular Course: The second med- 
ical office assistants’ “refresher” 
course sponsored by the Fairfield 
County, Conn., Medical Assn. had 89 
women enrolled. The first course last 
April drew 32 women. 


On Finances: “Personal Financial 
Planning for the Physician” is the 
title of a 40-page supplement to the 
Dec. 12 Philadelphia Medicine, week- 
ly magazine of the Philadelphia Coun- 
ty, Pa., Medical Society. The supple- 
ment represents 15 years’ work. 


Services Expanded: Bobbie R. Gro- ~ 


gan, who has been assistant executive 
secretary, now is director of field 
services for the Kentucky State Med- 
ical Assn. and will direct expanded 
services in fields of legislation, post 
graduate medical education, physi- 
cian placement. William E. Rudd is 
the new executive assistant. 

Aging Issue: For the second time 
the Maryland State Medical Journal 
has devoted an entire issue ( Decem- 
ber, 1958) to the field of geriatrics. 





Vitamins’ Value Defined 


(Continued from Page One) 
by a proper diet, although supple- 
mentation with vitamins may be nec- 
essary until dietary adjustments are 
made and the body stores repleted.” 

The report stressed the imporiance 
of making a distinction between vita- 
mins as dietary supplements and vita- 
mins as therapeutic agents. 

Supplements: The report said sup- 
plementary vitamin preparations may 
be beneficial for: 

® A pregnant woman or one who is 
breast feeding if any doubt exists 
about the adequacy of her diet. 

® Infants, if diet does not provide 
30 mg of vitamin C and 400 U.S.P. 
units of vitamin D. 

®Persons with emotional illness 
which results in inability to follow 
good food habits. 

Therapeutic: The report stated that 
vitamins in therapeutic amounts have 
proved valuable in both specific ther- 
apy and in supportive therapy in 
numerous pathological states. It 
added: 

“Therapeutic vitamin mixtures 
should be so labeled and should not 
be used as dietary supplements. The 
decision to employ vitamin prepara- 
tions in therapeutic amounts clearly 
rests with the physician, and the im- 
portance of medical supervision when 
such amounts are administered is 
emphasized.” 

Multivitamin: According to the 
council, multiple vitamin preparations 
should contain only those vitamins 
shown to be essential to man. 

The report urged that the quanti- 
ties of vitamins in dietary supple- 
ments should “furnish daily an 


amount which approximately fulfils, 
but does not greatly exceed the Rec- 
ommended Dietary Allowances for 
vitamins.” 

Preparations containing three to 
five times the Recommended Dietary 
Allowances should be reserved for use 
as therapeutic agents, the article said. 

A table of the Recommended Die- 
tary Allowances, as drawn up by the 
Food and Nutrition Board of the Na- 
tional Research Council, is included 
in the JAMA article: 

As for combinations of vitamins 
and minerals, it said certain supple- 
mental vitamin mixtures with cal- 
cium, iron or with both minerals have 
proved useful but that there is no evi- 
dence to support the inclusion of the 
12 or more mineral elements essen- 
tial for man. 

The report also recommended that 
combinations of vitamins in mixtures 
intended for therapy should have a 
rational basis and gave several exam- 
ples of such combinations. 

Dangers: Physicians were warned 
to exercise caution so that patients 
would not increase their intake of 
vitamin supplements. The report 
said: 

“There is a tendency for the patient 
to believe that, if a little is good, more 
would be better. It has not been dem- 
onstrated that larger amounts are 
beneficial under ordinary physiologi- 
cal conditions; in fact, an overdosage 
of vitamins A or D can be harmful.” 

The report concluded that food is 
the normal, most desirable source of 
essential nutrients and that healthy 
individuals should not depend upon 
dietary supplements. 


rty-two members of the Mont- 

gomery County, Ohio, Medical 
Society comprise what is believed to 
be the only glee club in the United 
States made up entirely of MDs. 

Not a practice or performance goes 
by that someone doesn’t get called . 
out for an emergency. But so far the 
show has always gone on. 

The closest call came when the 
singing doctors were to give a con- 
cert at the kickoff for Dayton’s Com- 
munity Chest-Red Cross campaign. 
During the dinner, two doctors were 
called out. Both hustled to the hospi- 
tal, delivered babies, and got back in 
time to appear with the glee club 
before 2,300 listeners. 

Buck and Wing: The doctors sing 
everything from classical selections 
to pop tunes. Their finale generally is 
a buck and wing dance routine which 
brings down the house. 

Doctors of all kinds are in the glee 
club. Twelve members are general 
practitioners. Dr. W. J. Lewis Jr., di- 
rector, is one of them. He has been 
in and out of musical aciivities since 
high school days and, in college, al- 
most decided to make a career of 
show business. 

Organist for the glee club is Dr. 
Lewis Frederick, an _ obstetrician- 
gynecologist. 

Soloists include: Dr. Joe Albrecht, 
an intern at Miami Valley Hospital, 
Dr. Carl Hall, a GP; Dr. S. J. Randall, 
a dermatologist; Dr. J. L. Chesnut 
III, a surgeon; Dr. E. E. Pinnell, ob- 
stetrician-gynecologist; Dr. John 
Muehlstein, an orthopod. 

Anyone Eligible: The glee club 
started in May, 1957, with a handful 
of interested people. It premiered in 
January, 1958, at the Montgomery 
County Medical Society inaugural. 
Since then, membership has grown 
rapidly, as have requests for public 
appearances. 

“Anyone is eligible—whether he 
can sing or not,” says Dr. Lewis. 
“About half of our group never has 
sung in something like this.” 

The next out-of-town appearance 
will be this spring at the 1959 Ohio 
State Medical Assn. meeting in Co- 
lumbus. 


Film Will Deal 
With Infections 


A 30-minute motion picture dealing 
with the worldwide problem of cross 
infections in hospitals will be pro- 
duced cooperatively by the American 
Medical Association, American Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and the American 
Hospital Association. The film has 
been made possible by the coopera- 
tion and support of Johnson & John- 
son, New Brunswick, N. J. 

The film, which will be in sound 
and color, is designed to educate all 
levels of hospital personnel concern- 
ing the many avenues by which infec- 
tion can be spread throughout a hos- 
pital. Staphylococcus will be used as 
an example. 

The motion picture is being pro- 
duced under the supervision of Dr. 
Carl Walter of Boston, associate clini- 
cal professor of surgery, Harvard 
Medical School, a pioneer investigator 
in this field, and a committee repre- 
senting AMA, ACS, and AHA. 

The presentation will have its pre- 
miere showing at the annual meeting 
of the AMA in Atlantic City next June. 

Production will be coordinated by 
Ralph P. Creer, Chicago, AMA’s direc- 
tor of motion pictures and medical 
television. 








Leads to Court 


Drug firms are legally responsible 
for making sure they ship prescrip- 
tion drugs only to persons authorized 
to distribute and dispense them, the 
Food and Drug Administration 
pointed out in reporting the convic- 
tion of a Philadelphia drug manufac- 
turer and a Roanoke, Va., customer 
who re-sold the drugs to his friends. 

“Modern prescription drugs are 
beneficial and safe when their use is 
directed and supervised by a physi- 
cian,” FDA enforcement director Mal- 
colm R. Stephens commented. “They 
are potentially dangerous, however, 
when they come into the possession 
of persons not regularly and lawfully 
engaged in their manufacturing, dis- 
tribution and dispensing.” 

Professional Products Co. and Ray- 
mond Steiner, a partner, were con- 
victed of shipping drugs in interstate 
commerce to a chiropractor not li- 
censed by his state to dispense drugs. 
They were also convicted of shipping 
drugs without adequate directions for 
use in the labeling, and shipping vita- 
mins that had lost their potency. 

The court fined both defendants a 
total of $1,000 and placed them on 
probation for one year. 

FDA investigation led to the convic- 
tion of Woodrow C. Brightwell, Roa- 
noke, Va., of selling dangerous drugs 
without a physician’s prescription. 
He had bought the drugs from Pro- 
fessional Products. 

Brightwell was fined $500 in Fed- 
eral Court. Two other defendants 
named with him in a separate crimi- 
nal information—Chester L. Davis 
and Lewis D. Rowland—were con- 
victed of reselling drugs they bought 
from Brightwell. The court fined 
them $250 each. 


Foreign Exams 


To Be Revised 


A one-year experiment in screening 
unprepared foreign-educated doctors 
from hospital posts is a success, but 
will be revised to certify those who 
failed of qualification by narrow mar- 
gins. 

This progress report on work of the 
Educational Council for Foreign Medi- 
cal Graduates was made to the District 
of Columbia Medical Society conven- 
tion by Dr. Dean F. Smiley, Evanston, 
Ill, executive secretary of the group. 

Dr. Smiley said 298 applicants took 
last spring’s examinations, with 152 or 
51% making the passing grade of 75 
or better. Another 50 or 17% scored 
between 70 and 74. In September, 
tests were given to 844, with 318 or 
49.5% passing and 225 or 26.7% rat- 
ing between 70 and 74. 

More than 2,300 already have ap- 
plied for the next examinations, 
scheduled for February. 

The plan is to approve placing be- 
tween 70 and 74 on a provisional 
basis. They will be permitted to take 
internship or residency posts for two 
years, after which they will have to 
repeat the examination if they still 
wish to remain in the United States. 


Medal Awarded 


Dr. Raphael J. Condry, Elkins, 
W. Va., one of the founders of the 
West Virginia Heart Assn. 25 years 
ago, has been awarded a bronze 
medal in appreciation for his long 
service to the organization. Dr. Con- 
dry was first secretary of the associa- 
tion and later became president. 


a result of prompt action by a 
N.Y., 


convicted and fined for substituting 
a one-cent cold tablet in place of an 
antibiotic prescribed for a 16-year-old 
girl suffering from chronic bronchitis. 

The druggists, Charles P. Green- 
berg and Marvin Goldstein, were each 
fined $1,500 and given a one-year 
suspended jail sentence for violation 
of the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act. In addition, the two part- 
ners were put on probation for three 
years. 

Guilty Pleas: The defendants were 
reprimanded severely by Federal 
Judge Matthew T. Abruzzo when they 
were arraigned in Brooklyn Federal 
Court on Aug. 5, 1958. They were 
again reprimanded by Federal Judge 
Leo Rayfiel who sentenced them on 
Dec. 5, after they had changed their ‘ 
pleas to guilty. 


Dr. Charles P. Melone of Bethpage 
told inspectors of the Food and Drug 
Administration that he had been 
treating the girl for an upper respira- 
tory infection and had prescribed the 
antibiotic Panalba. The mother had 
the prescription filled the same day 
and administered the medicine ac- 
cording to the doctor’s direc.ions. 


When the patient did not improve 
and had an increase of temperature, 
Dr. Melone authorized the refilling of 
the prescription with the same dos- 
age. When this failed to bring about 
any improvement, Dr. Melone admin- 
istered another antibiotic by injec- 
tion and asked to see the medication 
that he had previously prescribed. 
Upon examination, he saw that the 
capsules were not Panalba. 


Doctor to FDA: He took the vial and 
the remaining capsules, went to the 


Drug Shipment MD's Action Results in Druggists’ Arrest 


drugstore and asked to see the pre- 
scription. On this was the notation 
“Disp D-CS”, which appeared to have 
been placed there by the drugstore. 
Dr. Melone retained the prescription 
and secured photostatic copies, which 
he turned over to the FDA along with 
the original vial and capsules. 


Investigation by FDA _ inspectors 
disclosed that the prescription had 
been filled initially by Greenberg 
with capsules of Dasin, C.S. ( Massen- 
gill). Later, when an employee of 
the store questioned the refilling of 
the prescription with this drug, the 
employee was told to go and ask the 
customer how his daughter was com- 
ing along. In the meantime, the 
other partner in the store, Goldstein, 
refilled the prescription. The em- 
ployee subsequently telephoned the 
physician and told him what had oc- 
curred in the store. 





Now-—electronic dictation comes of age through McGraw-Edison’s wwvertaye heritage! 
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see how the new M-E Voicewriter 
helps you break through the “time-barrier” 
to new success! 


You'll take the mike . . 


come of age... 
is now old-fashioned! 


You'll see how 70 years of experience in office 
. plus McGraw-Edison continu- 
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ing research ... 
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denly you'll realize that electronic dictation has 
that any other dictating method 
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M-E Voicewriter 


Voicewriter 


A product of Thomas A. Edison industries, West Orange, N. J. 


in Canada: 32 Front St. W., Toronto, Ont. 


features? All you would expect to find in the 
. and then some! 


Think we've exaggerated? We offer you a 
friendly challenge to 
yourself! Contact your nearby Edison Voicewriter 
representative now... 
below. Once you take the mike . . . your talk will 
be our best sales talk! 


“take the mike” —see for 


or write us at the address 
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Editorial Viewpoint 


: Use, Not Abuse 


» “(To use insurance as an excuse to revise profes- 
% sional fees upward is to contribute to the defeat 
+ of its purpose.” 
i This statement, adopted by AMA's House of Dele- 
* gates four years ago, is perhaps more apropos today 
¢ than it was then. 
* It should be apparent now that one of the medical 
: profession’s most important challenges is to adhere 
* to the principle of charging for professional services 
‘+ on a basis that permits the insurance industry to sell 
. health insurance at a price people can afford to pay. 
': Unless this is done the insurance industry cannot 
‘ continue with forward-looking, creative planning in 
voluntary health insurance coverage. And the end 
result could well be the government’s assumption of 
the tasks now performed by the free-enterprise 
>}: medicine-insurance partnership. 
:* This does not mean that America’s doctors alone 
*- should shoulder this responsibility. Hospitals, insur- 
i ance companies, and the public also must do their 
* part. 
: Physicians must exercise as much control as pos- 
i sible over the factors they can directly influence, such 
as the abuses of over-prescription, over-utilization, 
_‘ and over-charging simply because the patient has 
.~ insurance protection. 
’ Insurance companies must write contracts that will 
discourage extravagance and over-utilization. There 
should be no language in the contract that encourages 
the insured to seek, or his physician to allow, more 
= treatment than the insured person’s condition 
warrants. 
A? Dr. Gunnar Gundersen, AMA president, sug- 
gested in a recent address, the insurance industry 
and the medical profession should launch an educa- 
tional program aimed at the public and designed to 
show the importance of using its voluntary health 
; coverage plans, but not abusing them. 
' Whenever insurance premiums are raised, it gener- 
tally is the physicians, the insurers, or the hospitals 
‘that are blamed. While each must share some of the 
‘responsibility, so must at least a segment of the 
, public. 
i While insurance has the role of easing or mini- 
‘ mizing the economic burdens of illness and accident, 
it does not have an endless supply of dollars to cover 
_every ill-considered and selfish desire of every insured 
; person. 

“Those who take advantage of health insurance 

‘must be shown there is no such thing as a ‘free ride’ 
:in the voluntary system,” Dr. Gundersen pointed out. 
_ Hospital administrators should accelerate their 
‘studies and seek to improve management practices 
designed to stabilize hospital costs. 
. Since health insurance constitutes only a pooling 
‘of funds from which amounts are-withdrawn to pay 
‘or assist to pay the health care expenses of the indi- 
vidual, all parties to these plans must recognize and 
dassume their respective responsibilities in order that 
%he premium dollars may be utilized to provide opti- 
‘mum medical and hospital care. 

Failure on the part of any group to assume its share 
‘of the responsibility can be disastrous for all. 


MDs Waive Fees 


hysicians often are criticized for their lack of par- 

ticipation in community activities. And sometimes 
aa criticism is justified. But the critics frequently 
¢overlook the day to day contribution doctors make to 
‘their communities in providing hundreds and even 
‘thousands of dollars worth of medical care for which 
"they expect no fee. 

Furthermore, there seldom has been a disaster in 
this country in which the physicians have not respond- 
.ed far beyond the call of duty, and in most cases 
‘have given their time and talents, as have other vol- 
sgnteers, without thought of remuneration. 

; The most recent example of doctors playing a great 

*humanitarian role in their community came after the 
‘tragic Chicago school fire in which nearly a hundred 
youngsters and nuns lost their lives. Scores of others 
‘were severely burned. 

- Physicians in the four Chicago hospitals caring for 
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Cushioning The Rocker 








the burned victims waived their fees to the childrens’ 
parents. The contribution has been conservatively 
estimated at more than $150,000. And it could exceed 
$200,000, depending on the amount of long-term care 
required by some of the children. 

Unfortunately benevolent acts of this nature seldom 
are as widely publicized as, for example, isolated 
cases of exorbitant fees by individual doctors. 

The grief-stricken families of the Chicago children 
always will remember this act of generosity and kind- 
ness. And by their deeds the Chicago physicians have 
made a great contribution to the profession as a whole. 


As Others See It 


World Health Year 


New York Times 

What may in the long run prove to be one of the 
most important actions of the present session of the 
General Assembly was taken last Friday. By a unan- 
imous vote the Assembly invited the World Health 
Organization to carry out plans for the observation of 
an International Health and Medical Research Year, 
preferably in 1961. 

The basis for this renewed effort would be primarily 
national, just as the World Health Organization works 
through regional and national groups with no attempt 
to supplant them. But the great aim is a better co- 
ordination of effort in some fields where international 
operation is imperative. 

First of these, obviously, is the spread of existing 
knowledge in the field of fighting epidemic and en- 
demic disease. The accomplishments of the World 
Health Organization in its first ten years in the cam- 
paign against such scourges as malaria, tuberculosis 
and yaws have been spectacular. An internationally 
supported health year should make it possible greatly 
to increase and accelerate these campaigns. 

Of equal importance is a projected program for the 
coordination of research in these fields in both pre- 
vention and treatment. This is the point at which in- 
ternational cooperation is essential and at which im- 
mediate results can be obtained. Legislation to place 
the United States in the forefront of such a program 
will come up in our next Congress and it would be a 
logical part of this world-wide effort. 

By far the largest possibility in this planning, how- 
ever, is the opportunity to focus world-wide attention 
on the problems and how they can be solved. We still 
need to bring closer together the obscure village and 
the great laboratory. We still need to take to every 
part of the world the electrifying knowledge that if 
only we have the will and the imagination, these great 
battles can be won. 





Nothing Serious 


® The only way physicians manage to get money 
out of some people is when their kids swallow a coin. 


®@ It has been said that worry is like a rocking chair 
—gives you something to do, wat doesn’t get you any- 
where. 





Guest Editorial 


A Big Help 


Newark, N.J. Evening News 
ontrary to general belief, arising 
mostly from poor public rela- 
tions, the American Medical Associ- 
ation is aware of the fact that the phy- 
sician’s obligation to the community 
should transcend financial reward. 
This was shown by the association’s 
approval at its Minneapolis conven- 
tion of a low-cost health insurance 
program for elderly persons of mod- 
est resources. Under the plan, doc- 
tors would agree to charge patients 
over 65 lower fees, thus permitting 
reductions in health insurance pre- 
miums. 
The AMA’s proposal has been favor- 
ably received in this state. The Blue 





~ Shield Medical-Surgical Plan of New 


Jersey, which covers about 88,000 res- 
idents over 65 with the cooperation of 
5,700 doctors, has indicated that it is 
willing to go along with the AMA pro- 
gram. Dr. Nicholas F. Alfano, execu- 
tive vice president and medical direc- 
tor of Blue Shield, said that its man- 
agement expects to confer soon with 
the Medical Society of New Jersey to 
determine how the AMA plan can be 
made effective. 

If this conference should result in 
lower medical-surgical fees, elderly 
patients would still be faced with high 
hospital charges. But on this account 
also there is hope of relief. Dr. David 
B. Allman of Atlantic City, former 
AMA president who helped draft the 
new program, said the AMA action 
might “needle” hospital insurance 
plans into following the doctors’ lead. 

In any case, the AMA program goes 
far toward solving a problem that has 
been receiving a great deal, perhaps 
too much, of attention from politicians 
in Washington. But even more than 
that, this voluntary help in a very 
real community problem will do much 
to heal the damage of recent years in 
the relationship between the AMA 
and the public. 


Quotes 


Arthur S. Fleming, secretary of 
HEW: “It is important not to raise 
premature or false hopes for a drug 
cure for cancer. So far, none of the 
drugs tested*has proved to be a cure 
for cancer. The only existing cures 
for cancer are through treatment by 
radiation or surgery.” 

* 


Dr. Tomizo Yoshida, Japan’s cancer 
chemotherapy research committee: 
“The consensus of Japanese special- 
ists is to regard cancer as a biological 
change of normal cells; rather than 
to try to attribute cancer to causes 
such as bacteria or virus.” 
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Scanning the News 





Resigned: Dr. Albert H. Holland Jr., 
has resigned as medical director of 
Food and Drug Administration to join 
Cortez F. Enloe, Inc., a medical ad- 
vertising agency, as executive vice 
president. 


Black Eyes: Emergency room phy- 
sicians treating accident victims were 
warned by Dr. Colin S. McCarty, Mayo 
clinic neurosurgeon, against dismiss- 
ing a black eye lightly. He said a rap- 
idly blackening eye in the emergency 
room usually means a basal skull frac- 
ture which should be treated automat- 
ically. The danger of letting such a 
condition go untreated, Dr. McCarty 
said, is the development of meningitis. 


als: Number of patients en- 
tering hospitals in U.S. has risen from 
9.25 million in 1937 to 23 million in 
1957—a 150% increase during a peri- 
od when population grew 32%. Dur- 
ing same period length of hospital 
stay declined 44%. 


Governor: The new governor of 
Wisconsin, Gaylord Nelson, is the son 
of a country doctor, his mother was in 
the first class of nurses to be capped 
at Marquette University, and his wife 
was an Army nurse. 


Health: A National Conference on 
Fitness for Secondary School Youth 
has recommended that a!l students in 
grades seven to 12 receive at least an 
hour a day of health, safety, and phys- 
ical education, plus additional time 
for driver training. 


Driving: Five beers, downed in a 
short time, will impair the driving 
ability of almost any person, a com- 
mittee of international experts re- 
ported to the symposium on alcohol 
and road traffic at Indiana University. 


Fumes: In Seattle, autos and trucks 
dump 100 tons of hydrocarbons, 20 to 
80 tons of nitrogen dioxide, and four 
tons of sulfur dioxide into the city’s 
air every day, reported Dr. Chauncey 
D. Leake, Ohio State College of Medi- 
cine. 


Unwed Mothers: Youth Council of 
the Commissioners of Washington, 
D.C., reported that in the seven 
months from Sept., 1957 through 
April, 1958, there were 185 pregnan- 
cies among unwed schoolgirls under 
16 in Washington schools. 


Acidity: New York City Health 
Dept., engaged in a study in coopera- 
tion with five hospitals and research 
groups, said persons with little stom- 
ach acid were three to four times 
more likely to develop gastric cancer 
than persons with normal acidity lev- 
els. 


Registry: Dr. G. A. Grant Peterkin, 
Edinburgh, Scotland, has urged a cen- 
tral world registry for the incidence 
of skin diseases. Registry would indi- 
cate treatments found most effective 
by MDs who had handled skin scourg- 
es common to certain areas. Then, the 
physician faced by an unfamiliar skin 
eruption could diagnose its nature and 
treat it with methods proved success- 
ful. 


Degree: Dr. Paul Gyorgy, professor 
of pediatrics at Pennsylvania U., has 
received an honorary degree of doctor 
of medicine from U. of Heidelberg, 
Germany. Degree, conferred only 
rarely, was given for Dr. Gyorgy’s dis- 
covery of riboflavin. 








Wide World Photo 

MRS. YUL BRYNNER explains her work in can- 
cer research to her actor-husband. Mrs. Brynner, 
the former actress Virginia Gilmore, now does 
microscopic photography at Hollywood’s Mt. Si- 
nei Hospital. She received her degree as a cytol- 
ogist a year ago. 





Lack of Staph 
Data Reported 


A lack of scientific data necessary 
for evaluating environmental prac- 
tices used to prevent and control 
staphylococcal infections in hospitals 
was pointed out at a recent confer- 
ence at Atlanta, Ga. 

The conference, on “Relation of 
the Environment to Hospital-Acquir- 
ed Staphylococcal Disease,” was at 
the U.S. Public Health Service’s Com- 
municable Disease Center. 

Subjects discussed were hospital 
ventilation, hospital housekeeping, 
sterilization and decontamination, and 
hospital design. 

Participants said many areas re- 
quire investigation, and stressed the 
necessity not only of devising new 
procedures and equipment but also 
evaluating those presently in use. 

Representatives of universities, pro- 
fessional societies and government 
agencies attended the conference. 


Task Impossible 


A French civil court ruled against 
an American plaintiff, Mrs. Gita L. 
Kassel, who sought 50-million francs 
damages ($119,000) from Dr. Jean 
Voisin, Paris plastic surgeon. Alle- 
gations were that Mrs. Kassel, age 56, 
asked Voisin to iron out certain facial 
wrinkles, smooth eye pouches, and 
give her bosom a more youthful line. 
Results, she said, were fine except for 
the latter procedure. Despite French 
romanticism, the court ruled that 
“... at a certain age, one should 
not ask the impossible,” found for 
Dr. Voisin, and assessed Mrs. K. costs. 

Newsletter, Mississippi State Medical Assn. 


Officer Elected 


Col. Louis C. Kossuth is the first 
armed forces officer to head the 
American College of Preventive Medi- 
cine. Colonel Kossuth is deputy com- 
mand surgeon of the U. S. Air Defense 
Command at Colorado Springs, Colo. 





. THE WORLD OVER 
ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 

















~ “Tt seems like we just took off!” 


The trip is over! And it was such a royal pleasure, you lost track of time. 
But that’s always true of flying KLM, the world’s first airline. The service 
aground and aloft is so decidedly Dutch — courteous, efficient, meticulous. 


The hostess, for instance. She can spot the “first timer” in every flight. 
A few friendly words, a pillow at the head — and the passenger feela as 
secure as he would cat-napping at home. Forty years of experience in air 
travel have given the Flying Dutchmen of KLM a special “insight” and 
an extra measure of skill. You'll notice this whenever you go Royal Dutch. 
See your Travel Agent or call your nearest KLM office. 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. J 
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ADA Office: American Dental Assn. 
> has established a Washington office, 
¢ with Dr. C. Willard Camalier as full- 
* time director. A former president of 
: ADA, for the last five years he has 
:¢ been assistant secretary of the asso- 
ciation, a post he will retain. The 
office address is 806 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, N.W., Suite 202. 


New Members: Four additional 
members have been appointed to the 

: Surgeon General's Consultant Group 
* on Medical Education, Dr. Leroy E. 
Burney, surgeon general of the Pub- 

: lic Health Service, has announced. 
‘. This brings the group’s membership 
* to 21, the total originally planned. 
The group, composed of leaders in 

»’ medicine, education, and public af- 
-, fairs, has been invited by Dr. Burney 
to recommend methods of providing 
the nation with adequate numbers of 
well-qualified physicians over the 
next decade. The four new members: 

: Robert C. Anderson, Ph.D., director, 
; Southern Regional Education Board, 
Atlanta; Alvin ¢C. Eurich, Ph.D., vice 

'. president, the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, New York City; 
John G. Searle, president, G. D. 
Searle & Cc., Chicago, and the Very 

\. Rev. Robert J. Slavin, president, 
; Providence College, Providence, R.1. 


: Vital Statistics: Cumulative birth 
‘; total for the first 10 months of 1958 
: was 3,505,000, 1.3% smaller than the 
}. figure for the same period in 1957. 
': Marriages in the 10-month period 
¢ were estimated at 1,203,000 by US. 
‘ Public Health Service. Ten-month 


» 


figure in ‘57 was 1,276,000 and in ‘56 
it was 1,310,000. 

Medical issues: Some aspects of 
medical practice by American phy- 
sicians may soon feel impact of Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey’s eight-hour 
session with Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev, according to Washington 
Stethoscope. 

The Minnesota Democrat, who start- 
ed out as a pharmacist, went to 
Europe as chairman of a congression- 
al committee specifically directed “to 
make a complete study of any and 
all matters pertaining to international 
health, research, rehabilitation and 
assistance programs,” Stethoscope re- 
ports. 

The committee is scheduled to 
report to the Senate by Jan. 31. 

Washington Wrapup: Coil. Earl C. 
Lowry, professional director, Office 
for Dependents Medical Care, has re- 
signed his Defense Department post 
to become president of lowa Medical 
Service. . . . The Federal Aviation 
Agency, which will officially become 
operative Jan. 1, is expected to name 
soon a civil air surgeon to direct its 
medical activities. .. . Dr. William S. 
Middleton has been named to a second 
four-year term as chief medical direc- 
tor of the VA. . . . Competitive ex- 
aminations for physicians, dentists 
and clinical psychologists for appoint- 
ment to Public Health Service com- 
missioned corps will be held April 
21-24. Applications must be filed be- 
fore March 6. For additional informa- 
tion write: Surgeon General, Public 
Health Service, Washington 25, D.C. 





‘Crown Prince’ 
Hits Hospitals 


A 25-year-old Negro left an Atlanta, 
i Ga., hospital owing $34 recently after 
* posing as an African prince to gain 
‘ admission and special treatment. 

The man, identified as Edward Lee 
: Wood of Philadelphia, reportedly also 
; is wanted on charges of giving a bad 

‘check for $187 to a Massachusetts 

¢ hospital. 

‘* Police said the man has victimized 
hospitals at Gastonia, N. C., Biloxi, 

: Miss., Mobile, Ala., Pensacola, Fia., 

;-and Dayton, Ohio, as well as at At- 

: lanta. 

The “crown prince” usually tells 
“hospital aides that he is on an evalu- 
; ating tour of the U. S. and plans to 
* return to Africa to lecture. 


New Mortality Table 
‘Adopted by Insurers 


A new mortality table—the first in 
5:17 years—has been adopted by the 
National Association of Insurance 
: Commissioners, who praised the ad- 
; vances in medical science since 1941. 
; The table provides a standard for 
‘ state legislation governing required 
reserves of life insurance companies. 
‘ The new table was the result of a 2% 
- year study which showed that the 
‘death rate at age 5 in 1941 was 2.76 
.per 1,000, and is now 1.35. 

Life expectancy during the past 17 
years, NAIC said, has reflected “an 
:explosive increase. In 1941, a child at 
‘birth had a life expectancy of 62 
‘years; in 1958, his average expect- 
, ancy had grown to 68 years.” 
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Appointment 
In D.C. Made 


The appointment of Cecil B. Dick- 
son as a new legislative representative 
in the Washington office of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association has been an- 
nounced by Dr. F. J. L. Blasingame, 
executive vice-president. 

Dickson came to the AMA office 
from the Motion Picture Assn. where 
he was assistant to President Eric 
Johnston. Dickson joined MPA in 
January, 1951, after serving as co- 
ordinator of information for the U. S. 
House of Representatives since 1948. 

A native of Texas, Dickson was edu- 
cated at Oklahoma State University. 
After working on newspapers in New 
England and the Southwest, he joined 
the Associated Press in 1925. He cov- 
ered Congress for the AP from 1927 
to 1936 when he joined International 
News Service. In 1942 he established 
and was chief of the Gannett News 
Bureau in Washington. He was with 
Gannett until being appointed to the 
Congressional job. 

Dickson lives on a farm near Lees- 
burg, Va., is married and has three 
children. 


Scholarships Offered 


Three doctors in Marquette, Mich... 


have offered three scholarships, each 
valued at $530, to qualified boys and 
girls who enter the school of nursing 
at St. Luke’s Hospital in Marquette in 
August, 1959. The donors, members 
of the medical staff of the hospital, 
are Drs. Archie Narotzky, Matthew C. 
Bennett, and Warren C. Lambert. 


Orange Coloring 


Agent Banned 


The Supreme Court has upheld the 
Food and Drug Administration’s view 
that under present law “coal-tar” col- 
ors cannot be certified or used unless 
they are harmless no matter what 
quantity is used. 

The recent decision in the case of 
Arthur S. Flemming v. Florida Citrus 
Exchange centered on the use of a 
red coal-tar coloring agent (Red 32) 
which was used to color varieties of 
Florida and Texas oranges. 

Used 30 Years: These oranges are 
of the type that stay gfeen after they 
are ripe and had been artificially col- 
ored for about 30 years. 

The Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, on Nov. 10, 1955, or- 
dered Red 32 and two other coal-tar 
colors to be removed from the certi- 
fied list. 

There had been no evidence that 
the normal handling and ingestion of 
Red 32-colored oranges was harmful 
to humans, but scientific tests in 
1951-53 had shown that Red 32 had a 
poisonous effect on animals. 

Meanwhile, FDA does not plan to 
oppose special temporary legislation 
authorizing the use of a new and safer 
coloring agent for oranges. 

New Agent Tested: The new color- 
ing agent, Citrus Red No. 2, was de- 
veloped by the American Cyanamid 
Co. It has been subjected to complete 
pharmacological testing and a no- 
effect level established on rats and 
dogs. 

FDA is hoping a comprehensive 
color additive law will be enacted by 
Congress because the law passed in 
1938 has become outmoded by mod- 
ern methods: of testing. 

FDA officials view the Supreme 
Court’s decision as confirming the 
need for a new system of control for 
coal-tar colors. 


Arthritis ‘Charms’ 
Seized by FDA 


Belief in magic charms still exists 
in this age of miracle drugs. 

Copper-colored metal charms of- 
fered for the relief of rheumatism 
and arthritis were seized by the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

The Lincoln, Neb., mail order pro- 
moter of the “Magic Copper Band” 
said it came from India and should be 
worn around the wrist, knee, ankle, 
or elbow. He bought them for 8 cents 
each from a legitimate New England 
novelty manufacturer and promoted 
them via big city newspaper adver- 
tising for $2. 


Pharmacy Schools’ 
Enrollment Rises 


U. S. pharmacy schools have an 
increase of 4.2% in enrollment for 
1958-1959 over 1957-1958. Total en- 
rollments for this school year are 
17,264 compared with 16,571 last year. 

This is in keeping with recent sta- 
tistics compiled by the U. S. Office of 
Education showing a 5%-plus_ in- 
crease for the enrollment in all col- 
leges, reports American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy. 

Women enrolled in the 76 U. S. 
schools total 2,115 for a 7.7% increase 
over 1957-1958. 

Of the 76 schools, nine are on the 
four- and five-year program, 11 are 
on the five-year program and only two 
are on the six-year program. The bal- 
ance offer four-year programs. A five- 
year program becomes compulsory in 
1960, the AACP noted. 







































































First Claim Paid 
On 65-Plus Policy 


An 82-year-old Chicago woman was 
paid the first claim under Continental 
Casualty Co.’s “65-Plus” hospital-sur- 
gical insurance after it was offered in 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and Indiana. 

Her policy went into effect at noon, 
Oct. 25. At 6:30 p.m. the following 
day, she fractured a thigh. The com- 
pany. paid her $560, which covered 
maximum allowances for hospital 
room and board, hospital and surgical 
fees. 

“65-Plus” is offered to all people 
over 65 years of age within a state 
on a group basis. Enrollees do not 
take a physical examination and 
there is no maximum age limit. 

Continental reports that more than 
50 people 100 years old or older have 
been enrolled in the four states where 
the insurance has been introduced. 
It was first offered in Iowa. 





It’s s0 easy to keep the complete 
financial facts of your practice 


up-to-date, orderly and readily 
available for years ... with a 


Histacount Bookkeeping System. 
You'll know, at a glance, what 
you earned, collected and spent 
for any day, week, month or year. 
It’s so easy — no bookkeeping 
knowledge needed. 

Seart the New Year right, 
with the system devised for you. 
Send for FREE sample pages 
and literature. 




















pending for medical care is now a 
more important part of the aver- 
age American family’s budget than 
ever before, according to Health In- 
formation Foundation. 

The foundation pointed out that 
spending for hospital care, physi- 
cians’ services, drugs, and other 
health items in 1957 took 5.3c out of 
the public’s consumer-expenditure 
dollar—a 40% increase over the 1929 
— of 3.7c. In 1947, the figure was 

-le. 

Along with the rise in medical 
spending has come a substantial shift 
in the relative proportions spent for 
the various services which comprise 
medical care. 

Costs red: Today propor- 
tionately more than formerly is being 
spent for hospitals, for the costs of 
health insurance, and for ophthalmic 
products and orthopedic appliances. 

During the 10-year period ( 1947- 
1957 ) the amount paid for services of 
physicians rose from 1.2c out of every 
dollar to 1.3c, while hospital services 
climbed from 0.8c to 1.4c, and drugs 
from 0.8c to 1.1c. 

On the other hand, a smaller share 
of the medical care dollar now goes 
for physicians, dentists, and other 
professional services, while that for 
drug preparations and sundries has 
been relatively constant. 

Medical Care Dollar: Here’s the 
composition of the medical care dol- 
lar: (See charts ) 

Out of every dollar spent for medi- 
cal care in 1929, the share for physi- 
cians was 32.6c, drugs 20.6c, hospitals 
13.7c, dentists 16.4c, ophthalmic prod- 
ucts and orthopedic appliances 4.5c, 
hospitalization and medical care in- 
surance 3.7c, other professional serv- 
ices 8.5c. 

Out of every dollar spent for medi- 
cal care in 1957, the share for hospi- 
tals was 25.8c, physicians 24.5c, drugs 
20.6c, dentists 11.3c, hospitalization 
and medical care insurance 7.1c, oph- 
thalmic products and orthopedic ap- 
pliances 5.8c, and other professional 
services 4.9c. 

Hospital Care Up: Some compo- 
nents of medical spending have risen 
faster- than others. Hospital care, 
which ‘claimed 13.7c of the consumer 
health dollar in 1929, accounted for 
a larger share than any other item 
in 1957—25.8c. 

Expenditures for physicians’ serv- 
ices, which claimed 32.5c of the medi- 
cal dollar in 1929, took only 24.5c in 
1957. The services of physicians, 
largest of the components from 1929 


through 1954, now is second to hos- - 


pitals, 

Drug preparations and sundries 
claimed 20.6c of the medical dollar 
both in 1929 and 1957, although there 
was some fluctuation in the interim. 
Its rank dropped from second to 
third 


Four trends have contributed to the 
high quality of modern medical care, 
but at added expenditure to the con- 
sumers: 


Insurance 
Hospitals 





Physicians ....... 
| Dentists . 


| All Personal Consumption Expenditures 78,952 
| *Figures for 1929 and 1957 are in millions. 





MDs Get Smaller Share 
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1929 and 1957 


Foundation, National income Division and Bureau of 


Consus Reports, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureay of Labor Statistics. 


® Average annual number of pa- 
tient days in general and special hos- 
pitals in the U. S. rose from 0.88 in 
1935 to 1.25 in 1956. 

® During that time the number of 
births in hospitals increased from 
just under 800,000 to about 3.8 million 
a year. 

®In 1928-31 an annual average of 
2.6 out-of-hospital doctor visits was 
reported by white persons in this 
country, against a figure of 4.8 in 
1957 for the entire population. 

® During the same period, the pro- 
portion of persons seeing a physician 
at least once a year climbed from 
48% to 63%. 

More, Better Service: For the 
stepped-up outlay for medical care, 
Americans are receiving a greater 
quantity and variety of services, as 
well as vastly improved quality, the 
foundation noted. 

“In the past,” said the foundation, 
“pain, disability, and serious illness 
could be faced at relatively little 
expense—simply because there was 
relatively little that could be done 
for a sick person. Now pain and dis- 
ability can often be avoided and 
death greatly postponed—but at the 
cost of more visits to physicians, more 
admission to hospitals, more use of 
drugs and other treatments.” 

Underlying the increases in medical 
spending has been the income rise in 
recent years. Nevertheless, spending 
for medical care has increased pro- 
portionately more than income. 

In 1929 Americans disbursed al- 
most $3 billion as aggregate personal 
consumption expenditures for medi- 
cal care. By 1957 the total had 
reached $15 billion, about five times 
as high as in 1929. (If spending by 
government, business, and philan- 
thropic agencies is included, the 1957 
total is estimated at 20.5 billion. ) 

Prices, Income Rise: Part of the in- 
crease in the total volume of medical 
care spending stems from the steady 


Medi. ol Core Spending 1929- 1957 | 


Percentage 

1929* 1957* Increase | 
.$ 108 $ 1,064 885.2% 
. 403 3,884  8638% | 
604 3,098 412.9% 

959 3,693 285.1% 

482 1,705 253.7% 

284,442 260.3% 











growth of the U. S. population. The 
increase also represents the influence 
of rising prices. And part of the in- 
crease follows from the increased in- 
come of American consumers. Dis- 
posable personal income, i.e., income 
after taxes, rose from $683 per capita 
in 1929 to $1,812 in 1957, nearly 
tripling. 

For 1929-1947, the data used by the 
HIF in compiling the material in this 
report are those published in U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Survey of 
Current Business, National Income 
Supplement, 1954 edition. All later 
data on medical expenditures are 
from the recently revised, unpub- 
lished estimates by the same agency. 





Scientific Briefs 





Cancer: A summary of one of the 
first reports on clinical use of the Uni- 
versity of California Medical Center’s 
70-million-volt synchotron shows: Ad- 
vantages — Synchrotron allows ade- 
quaie dosage to deep-seated lesions 
with relatively little effect on skin and 
superficial structures. Systemic reac- 
tions have been’ mild. Disadvantages 
—It’s large and clumsy and requires 
a highly skilled crew. Much time and 
nen is required to change shape cf 

eld. 

Cataract: Dr. James F. O’Rourke of 
National Institutes of Health says vic- 
tims of developing cataracts need not 
fear that intensive use of eyes will 
speed the course of the disease. The- 
oretically, he adds, use-of the afflicted 
eye may even slow down cataracts be- 
cause most body tissue tends to resist 
-deterioration when they are kept 
busy. 

Radiation: A practical method of re- 
ducing radiation exposure in x-ray ex- 
aminations has been reported by Dr. 
Lewis E. Etter, Pittsburgh. Technique 
involves placing thin layers of copper 
and aluminum in the path of the x-ray 
beam. This does not affect brightness 
of screen and cuts dosage up to 88 
per cent. 

sion: Possibility that a still 
unknown enzyme is the key to essen- 
tial hypertension has been suggested 
by Dr. Milton Mendlowitz and two as- 
sociates at Mt. Sinai Hospital, New 
York. They theorize that in normal 
people, norepinephrine—a substance 
discharged by reflex nerves and a 
potent constrictor of bloed vessels— 
is blocked quickly by the unknown 
enzyme. If there is inherited lack of 
enzyme, nothing blocks norepine- 
phrine when it appears. Result: pro- 
longed constriction of blood vessels 
causes high blood pressure. 
invention: Dr. Herbert K. Cooper, 
Lancaster, Pa., recently patented a de- 
vice which serves as a substitute for 
human vocal cords. He hopes it will 
rehabilitate persons whose larynxes 
have been removed by surgery. His 
invention is an “emitter’—something 
like a tiny loudspeaker—which is 
fastened to a tooth or an upper den- 
ture. This device directs basic sound 
toward the back of the mouth and the 
user shapes words with his tongue, 
lips, and soft palate. 

Tranquilizers: A research center to 
éctershine what happens physically 
and psychologically to mental pa- 
tients when tranquilizing and energiz- 
ing drugs are used has been opened 
in Washington, D. C. Called the Clin- 
ical Neuropharmacology Research 
Center, it is a joint project of National 
Institute of Mental Health and St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital. 
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It Really Is 

© |s this really an AMA News? | can hardly 
believe it. Does thet mean that from now on 
every MD will be able to tell the truth, write 
the truth, end even criticize the AMA? 

As one who has practiced since 1923, | ‘take 
the liberty to appoint myself es @ committee of 
one to make « brief criticism of the AMA. 

if this organization wishes really to represent 
the MD, it must be honest in the full sense of 
the word, democratic in the full sense of the 
word. its sim mus: be always for the highest 
medical science, always for the welfare of hu- 
manity, end always for the benefit of the medical 


profession. 


oe 


| agree with your “As | See it” by John Hu- 
berman, MD. The writer agrees with Dr. Huber- 
man and many thouyends like him and with the 
doctors in Washington, 0.C., who have declared 
for social security for the MD. 

There is no doubr that if @ secret ballot should 
be taken on this question the “yes” ballots would 
win by @ gréat majority. This is what | mean by 


> “democrecy” and “honesty” which | prescribe 


for our leaders in the AMA. 
| hope the editor will be honest with you col- 
leagues and not throw my honest words into his 
waste basket for he should know that the truth 
can be suppressed but never killed. 
WILLIAM FPRANKMAN, MD 
Wollaston, Mass. 


Gland Transplants 


e@ Your AMA News contained @ story about 


. @ transplantation of # parathyroid gland at the 


New England Deaconess Hospital. Attending phy- 
sicians referred to % similer transplant in 1956 at 
the U.S. Neva! Hosgitel, Chelsea, Mass., and were 


. quoted as stating that “so far as is known, this 


wes the first time aj) orgen of any size hes lived 
and functioned in a person not an identical twin 
of the donor.” 

In 1951 | successfully transplanted «@ para- 
thyroid gland, obteined from an unrelated pa- 
tient, and cultured by Dr. Machteld Sane, in a 


: mixture of donor and recipient serum. The gland 


functioned admirably for over @ year, during 
which time the patient required no replecement 


therapy. 
KARL C. JONAS, MD 


« Philadelphie, Pa. 


‘ Commendations 


e@ |! with to commend and the other 
. members of the staff of The AMA News on 
the production of « most excellently written and 


" most informative newspaper. | think that you are 
. serving an important role in American medicine. 


S. P. LEINBACH, MD 


‘ Belmond, te. 


“ewes “sr 


[vows 


@ The article on “Your Medical Hit Parade” 
which appeared in The AMA News [Oct. 6] 


> has accounted for the sale of approximately 400 
» records, and still accounts for an occasional rec- 


ord even now. We eppreciated this publicity and 
our sincere thanks to all concerned. 

D. L. GALBRAITH 

Green Co. Medical Society 
Springfield, Mo. 


“Essay Contest 


@ | have enjoyed reading some of the issues 
of The AMA News, but | am wondering what 
would happen to jt and the organized profession 
: in a, short time if .socialiam isn’t slowed up. 

| thought the AMA was conducting a campaign 
against socialism, but it seems to be @ helf- 
_ hearted effort to me. The Association of Amer- 
ican Physiciens and Surgeons, as you undoubt- 
edly know, is sponsoring en essay contest for 
> the 13th time for high school students. The 
; choice of topics is “The Advantages of Private 
Medical Care” or “The Advaenteges of the Free 
Enterprise System.” 
National prizes in the amount of $2,675 are 


os 


+ awarded this year to the winners. At least 18 


state medical societies or auxiliaries are also on 


: record as sponsoring this contest and in most 


* instances are offering prizes. Many county med- 

ical societies are also sponsoring the contest. 

: 4. A. COSGRIFF, MD 
Olivie, Minn. 


. Advertising Monitors 
@ Again | appipud The AMA News. 
* What can be done to decrease the sale of 
* nostrums and their edvertising on TV and radio? 
i Some system (voluntery by doctors or other- 
wise) might be set wp to monitor (from their 
homes) radio and TV programs. 
When the advertising seys “doctors say,” “doc 
tors report,” or “just like @ doctor's prescription,” 


nee 


3 greduslly “put the brakes” 
yupon these flagrant edvertisers. 

SAMUEL G. SLO-BODKIN, MD 
Brooklyn, NY. 
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A New Year's Look at the Future! 


= developments in medicine 
are in the future, say eight mem- 
bers of the Council on Scientific 
Assembly of the American Medical 
Associatioa. 

Taking a New Year’s look, the phy- 
sicians see, among other develop- 
ments, “better drug control of arthri- 
tis,” tolerance to transplanted tissue, 
and “newer tests that will enable 
practicing physicians to diagnose can- 
cer earlier and more easily than is 
possible today.” 

Here are the physicians’ forecasts 
of the future as they wrote them: 

Dr. Stanley P. Reimann, Philadel- 
phia, chairman: 

“Tomorrow is being born today in 
medical research laboratories. We 
have no crystal ball and it may be 
folly to prophesy what will be dis- 
covered, but much progress is evi- 
denced everywhere. Better substances 
will be found for the treatment of 
cancer. Likewise, there will be better 
drug control of arthritis, and better 
substances for oral administration in 
diabetes. As ever, more accurate in- 
struments are being given to us by 
our friends in mathematics, physics, 
engineering, and in many other fields, 
thereby presenting many new facets 
of investigation. 

“The ideal of the doctor is that no 
one should die of disease but should 
live his allotted life span and then 
quickly fall apart like the famous one- 
horse shay. We are far from this 
ideal, but it is a goal we are all striv- 
ing for.” 

Dr. Michael E. De Bakey, Baylor 
University College of Medicine, Hous- 
ton, Texas: 

“One of the most exciting develop- 
ments looming up on the horizons of 
medical science lies in the field of 
tissue transplantation. Highly signifi- 
cant studies now being made shed 
new light on the old problem of why 
the body throws off tissue trans- 
planted from one to another member 
of the same species. There are rea- 
sons to believe that methods will be 
developed to alter this response so 
that tolerance to the transplanted tis- 
sue will occur. 

“A ‘break-through’ in this area of 
investigation would provide a tremen- 
dous impact on medicine since tech- 
nical surgical methods are now avail- 
able for the performance of organ 
transplantation. More research in 
this field holds high promise for effec- 
tive treatment of many diseases now 
considered hopeless.” 

Dr. Walter Scott, Los Angeles: 

“Man can look forward with eager 
anticipation to continuing progress in 
the medical sciences, but the unfold- 


AMA Board Votes 
To Rejoin NHC 


The Board of Trustees of the 
American Medical Association has 
voted to re-affiliate with the National 
Health Council. 

Dr. Norvin C. Kiefer, NHC presi- 
dent, welcomed the membership of 
the AMA as a “significant step in 
maintaining and expanding oppor- 
tunities to work together.” 

The move brought to 64 the mem- 
bership in NHC, which was estab- 
lished in 1921. It is composed of 
national organizations dedicated to 
the attainment for all of the fullest 
possible opportunities for healthful 
living. 
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ing of each new step will likely be 
evolutionary, rather than revolution- 
ary. Research is currently knocking 
at the door which will soon open and 
lead to worldwide control of viral 
diseases, 

“Degenerative processes, particu- 
larly arteriosclerosis, together with 
the ever-increasing turmoil in man’s 
emotional life, will be conquered 
more slowly and along lines not pres- 
ently known. However, I do not ex- 
pect that our descendants, a thousand 
generations hence, will ever see eradi- 
cation of all congenital deformities or 
all allergies.” 

Dr. Leonard W. Larson, Bismarck, 
N. D.: 

“The future looks bright for those 
who are destined to suffer from such 
present-day killers as cancer, heart 
disease, and arteriosclerosis. In the 
near future science also will open new 
doors to help those suffering from 
mental illness. 

“Medical research will point more 
and more to successful cures for some 
forms of cancer but more important 
presently is the development of newer 
tests that will enable practicing phy- 
sicians to diagnose cancer earlier and 
more easily than is possible today. 
Laboratories will come up, too, with 
better tests to reveal factors which 
predispose or cause hardening of the 
arteries. 

“Recent studies showing that some 
forms of mental illness are due to ab- 
normal chemical changes in the brain 
will speed the day when mental dis- 
ease will be better understood. Better 
understanding, of course, will lead to 
methods and techniques for preven- 
tion and cure.” 

Dr. Samuel P. Newman, Denver, 
Colo.: 

“The great infectious killers of man 
—typhoid fever, smallpox, polio, diph- 
theria, and the tropical diseases— 
though not conquered, are effectively 
controlled by vaccination, inocula- 
tion, antibiotics, and public health 
measures. Science has passed this 
milestone. But cancer, neither con- 
quered nor effectively controlled as 
yet, can be seen hazily as our next 
victim on the horizon. 

“Yet we must remember that as we 
pass one medical milestone after an- 
other, man is being led through a 
longer path of life into old age. With 
it, he is plagued with the degenera- 
tive diseases of the joints, vascular 
system, and brain, consigning him to 
disability, pain, and dependency. 
Thus, we can say medical science is 
forever awakening new frontiers to 
conquer. Piece by piece all of these 
problems will be solved and the 
knowledge passed on to everyone.” 

Dr. J. Arnold Bargen, Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn.: 


“More precise information about 
the nature of the cancer cell will soon 
be available . . . a bright chapter in 
medical science of the future. Inten- 
sive studies are now being made of 
these cells from almost every part of 
the body in their living and growing 
states. 

“The relation of inflammation to 
tissue repair and the development of 
the cancer cell offers a most fruitful 
field of investigation in the immediate 
future. And information obtained 
from the study of secretions of body 
cavities has opened up and broadened 
considerably our future knowledge 
about cancer. 

“Tremendous forward strides in 
our studies of the small intestine will 
soon yield a veritable storehouse of 
knowledge about human nutrition and 
absorption.” 

Dr. Carl A. Lincke, 
Ohio: 

“The New Year holds great hope 
for the older citizen. Many of today’s 
research programs, now nearing com- 
pletion, will shed new and important 
light on the aging processes of man. 
Recent studies have added greatly to 
our knowledge of hardening of the 
arteries and glandular functions of 
older people. These achievements, 
with more to come in 1959, are not 
only important physically, but they 
will help, too, to ease the economic 
burdens of our senior citizens.” 


Dr. Alphonse McMahon, St. Louis: 

“Medical science has been advanc- 
ing with rapid strides. The numerous 
discoveries in the field of medicine 
and in the allied science of physics, 
chemistry and biology, together with 
the application of these discoveries 
within the past decade, have resulted 
in more accurate diagnosis and more 
effective treatment of diseases. 

“Atomic medicine has been of great 
assistance to the medical profession 
and offers many possibilities for the 
future. The field of antibiotics is be- 
ing constantly explored and ex- 
panded. 

“The effort to solve the problem of 
the disease processes affecting the 
blood vessels to vital organs con- 
tinues on a broad scale. The narrow- 
ing and subsequent closure of these 
vessels is responsible for disability 
and death in a great number of human 
beings. In the solution of this prob- 
lem lies the hope of the human race 
for a healthy and perhaps symptom- 
less aging.” 


Carrollton, 
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AT WORK on one of her original quilt designs 
is Dr. Jeannette Dean Throckmorton, lowa state 
medica! librarian. 


Quilting Doctor 
Wins Art Honor 


r. Jeannette Dean Throckmorton 

is a handy person to have around 

if you’re looking for an elusive vol- 

ume or periodical in the Iowa State 

Medical Society library at Des Moines. 

And this talented 75-year-old physi- 

cian who’s been state medical libra- 

rian nearly 30 years is a mighty handy 

person with a needle. too—especially 
when she’s quilting. 

“Dr. Jeannette” started quilting in 
earnest in 1907, the same year she 
was graduated from the old Keokuk 
Medical College. 

Now, many quilts later, two of her 
original productions have been ac- 
cepted for display at the Chicago Art 
Institute. The quilts are “Goldfinch 
and Flowers” and ‘“Feather-edged 
Star.” 

They are the first quilts by a mod- 
ern quilter to be accepted by the In- 
stitute. . 

“Her work is superb,” said Miss 
Mildred Davison, curator of textiles 
at the Institute. “There are very few 
modern quilters who do the kind of 
work that she does.” 

“Goldfinch and Flowers,” a trophy 
winner in the American Physicians 
Art Assn., has a quilted border of 
leafy design on a white background 
with a central spray of leaves, birds 
and flowers, all padded from beneath 
to produce a sculptured effect. 

It is overlaid with black and yellow 
goldfinches and sprays and wreaths 
of pink roses and blue cornflowers. 
The edge is scalloped in two shades 
of green. And, as she does on all her 
quilts, the artist has stitched in her 
signature: “Dr. Jeannette.” 

This meticulous artisan uses no 
frame, makes her handsome creations 
in sections. She does much of her 
quilting early in the morning before 
leaving for her duties at the medical 
library on the Iowa state capitol 
grounds. 

She is a life member and past presi- 
dent (1919) of the state society of 
Iowa Medical Women, a life member 
of the Iowa State Medical Society, and 
a fellow of the American College of 
Physicians. 





A major mistake usually made by a 

to be his own 
arehitect is in not planning for the 
cross traffic between the doctor, the 
nurses, the technical staff, and the 
patients. 

Another is lack of sufficient space 
for the utility core, including the 
clerical staff, lab technicians, storage 
and filing facilities. 

A third is not having the business 
office far enough away from the re- 
ceptionist desk to permit privacy and 
office efficiency. 

Those are some of the views of 
John Alschuler, Chicago architect, 
who believes doctors should pay more 
attention to their architects. 

“One must consider the importance 
of complete privacy between the 
various rooms in a medical building,” 
the architect emphasized. “Sound 
transmission may be due to faulty 
design as well as faulty construction. 

“A fundamental knowledge of 
acoustics is essential to eliminate 
these difficulties,” Alschuler said. 
“Most doctors confuse a desire for 
quiet with the need for privacy. Even 
the best plaster partitions will not 
give complete privacy if the sound 
level is too low on the listening side. 
Even a patient’s breathing (at rest) 
will help screen sound- transmission 
into a room.” 

Alschuler gave these general rules 
for privacy: 


ees nee eee ie green manana nde aan tae 





® Do not use acoustic tile to try to 
eliminate or reduce sound generated 
within a room. ; 

® Carpeting and heavy drapes tend 
to reduce the noise level within a 
room. 

®The hum of an air conditioning 
unit, or the hiss of air movement 
through a grille, will help provide a 
reasonable sound level within a room. 
“Patients quickly adjust to these 
sounds but not to the irregular noise 
of voices generated in other spaces,” 
the architect said. 

® Acoustic tile should be used in 
corridors, waiting rooms, and other 
places with high sound levels. 

® Each room should be surrounded 
by plaster. “There is no substitute 
for weight and mass in reducing 
acoustic transmission between 
spaces,” Alschuler said. 

® Air conditioning ducts should be 
acoustically lined five feet outside of 
each room to avoid sound transmis- 
sion. 

e Avoid doors and transoms be- 
tween spaces to be acoustically sep- 
arated. Even minute cracks may 
seriously hurt the sound reduction 
value of a wall. 

Other major problems in building 
that doctors should consider were 
listed by the architect: 

® Building plans and construction 
should allow for growth or conver- 


A Blend of Privacy and Space | 


sion from one specialty to another or 
both. It is important that in a new 
building a crawl space under the 
floor should be provided for filexi- 
med of plumbing and other facili- 
ies. 

© Generally, it is desirable for two 
or more physicians to share a medi- 
cal building to cut costs. 

©The center of a suite should be 
for operating personnel and the re- 
ception area. Examining, consulting, 
and special purpose rooms should be 
on the periphery. Examining rooms 
usually are 8x9 feet, 
rooms slightly larger, consultation 
rooms 8x12 feet. 

@Placement of doors, windows, 
plumbing must be carefully planned 
for efficiency. A few extra dollars 
spent for plumbing lines can place 
the fixtures where they are most 
needed; a little “wasted” space in 
corridors makes the suite look larger 
to the patient. 

@Pharmacy space in a building 
not only is a convenience for patients 
but pays a much higher rental than 
medical suites and is useful in fi- 
nancing. 


® Adequate parking is a necessity. 

“Medical buildings today are excel- 
lent real estate investments,” Al- 
schuler said, “if they are well laid 
out and provide for the flexibility 
outlined above.” 





Haiti Will Open Its Unique 
Psychiatric Hospital Soon 


he Haiti Psychiatric Institute, the 

world’s first hospital in which 
treatment of the mentally ill will be 
based primarily on drug therapy, will 
begin operation at Port-au-Prince in 
February. 

It will be under the direction of 
Dr. Louis Mars, psychiatrist and niin- 
ister of foreign affairs for Haiti. Cor- 
nerstone for the new institute was 
laid by Haiti’s president, Francois 
Duvalier, also an MD. 

The project is being financed by 
three U. S. pharmaceutical compa- 
nies, Schering Corporation, Bloom- 
field, N. J.; Hoffman-La Roche, Inc., 
Nutley, N. J., and Wyeth Interna- 
tional, Radnor, Pa., and by the Haitian 
government. 

Haiti’s unique program will be un- 
der the auspices of Medico, the gov- 
ernment of Haiti, and the Department 
of Mental Hygiene of the State of New 
York. Dr: Nathan S. Kline, director 
of research at Rockland State Hospi- 
tal, Orangeburg, N. Y., will serve as 
consultant to the Haitian program. 

In addition to the financial grants, 
the pharmaceutical companies will 
provide the primary drugs to be used: 
the tranquilizers perphenazine and 
meprobamate, and the psychic ener- 
gizer iproniazid. 

Funds supplied by the companies 
are being used to build the clinic at 
Port-au-Prince. It will have two wards 
of 10 beds each, an out-patient depart- 


“Our first objective is to improve 
the care and treatment of mentally 
ill persons in Haiti,” said Dr. Kline. 
“While doing this, we hope to deter- 
mine if presently available drugs and 


adequate treatment facilities, espe- 
cially for out-patients, are not a more 
economical and more socially con- 
structive method of treatment than 
the traditional method of institution- 
alizing mental patients. It may be 
learned, for example, that multi- 
million-dollar mental hospitals are 


unnecessary.” 


Drugs, Mind 
Study Planned 


A program for doctors on “A 
Pharmacologic Approach to the Study 
of the Mind” will be offered January 
25-27 at the University of California 
Medical Center in San Francisco. 

A staff of more than 40 general 
practitioners, psychiatrists, and medi- 
cal scientists will pool their knowl- 
edge and experience to help bridge 
the gap between pharmacology and 
the study of the mind. 

The program is presented by the 
University of California School of 
Medicine and the Department of Con- 
tinuing Medical Education of Uni- 
versity Extension, in cooperation with 
the Langely Porter Neuropsychiatric 
Institute. 

A special guest will be writer Al- 
dous Huxley who will discuss some of 
the social, ethical, and religious impli- 
cations in the treatment of mental 
diseases through chemistry. 

Further information and applica- 
tion for enrollment may be obtained 
by writing the Department of Con- 
tinuing Education in Medicine, Uni- 
versity of California Medical Center, 
San Francisco 22, Calif. 





Cervical Cancer 
Testing Urged 


Tests have been developed that 
could practically eliminate cervical 
uterine’ cancer, according to Dr. 
George L. Wied, a University of Chi- 
cago gynecologist. 

He said 16,000 women in this coun- 
try die of cervical uterine cancer 
annually and that one of every 225 
apparently healthy women unknow- 
ingly carries uterine cancer cells, 


Women, he said, “must” insist on 
getting the tests every year because 
the cure rate for cervical cancer is 
nearly 100% for those diagnosed 
early. 

Tests are based on a technique 
called exfoliative cytology, Dr. Wied 
said. This method permits the detec- 
tion of the health of an organ by an 
examination of cells that normally 
fall away. 
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; ‘Medicolegal 


‘MD Should Get 
‘Written Consent 


ince no court decisions or statutes 
have as yet spelled out the phy- 
‘sician’s civil or criminal position with 
‘respect to artificial insemination, he 
should be insistent upon the greatest 
protection possible. 
: Most medicolegal experts doubt 
that the procedure constitutes a crim- 
inal offense under existing statutes. 
* Written Agreements: Before a phy- 
‘{sician performs ag artificial insemina- 
ition, he should abiain written agree- 
ments with the parties involved on the 
‘following points: 
: © The wife should consent to the 
‘procedure becayse otherwise its ac- 
Scomplishment would constitute an as- 
jsault and battery. 
» ©The husband should consent to 
*the procedure because it seriously af- 
2 fects the marital relationship. 
; ® The donor should consent to the 
» unrestricted use of the semen he sup- 
> plies and agree that he will not try to 
discover the identity of the husband 
,and wife involved. 
* The consent gf the donor’s wife to 
, the giving of the:semen also may be 
» ; desirable because her marital inter- 
f ests are affected. : 
>, The physician also should have per- 
; mission to use hig own best judgment 
- in selecting the outside donor. The 
; Jaw has not delineated the responsibil- 
. ities of the physician on this point, but 
- it appears that he would be obligated 
*:to use reasonable care in selecting a 
t healthy donor who has no knowable 
: transmissible disqase. 
-. Another precaution the physician 
should take would be to establish 
; ‘ from the medica] point of view that 
' the husband is sterile. 
+ Identity Concealed: Where possible, 
‘the semen of the husband and the 
. donor should be “pooled” in order to 
: give rise to the legal possibility that 
the husband wag the father, or at 
. Jeast it would make it more difficult 
* 40 prove he was rot the father. 
: The doctor shoyld make certain the 
jdentity of the dopor is kept from the 
> and wifs and their identity 
ept from the donor. 
. The physician could do this by set- 
ting up a code for his records. He 
then would be able to give the identi- 
ties of the donor and husband and 
wife in the event that such informa- 
tion later becomes necessary in de- 
tending litigation. 


Essay Prizes 
Total $2,675 


; State and county medical societies 
sare being urged to participate in the 
“{3th annual national essay contest 

‘sponsored by the Association of 
American Physicians and Surgeons’ 
Freedom Prograrns, Inc. 

Subjects for this year’s essays, to 
>be written by high school students, 
‘are “The Advantages of Private Med- 
“tical Care,” or ‘The Advantages of 

the American Free Enterprise Sys- 
‘ tem.” The societies are asked to spon- 
sor local contestg. 

! AAPS offers q total of $2,675 in 
ynational prizes with a $1,000 first 
‘prize. Winning ys in state con- 
‘tests must be submitted to AAPS by 
, April 1. Details of the contest are 
available by writing Dr. J. A. Cosgriff 
or Dr. Robert J.: Moorhead, co-chair- 
‘men, AAPS Essay Contest Committee, 
‘Suite 318, 185 North Wabash Ave., 


;Chicago 1, I. 
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VisiTORS TO AMA heedaquarters at 
employee especially trained to 


and you know 
this magazine in your reception room is 


YOUR BEST BUY 
IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 


YOUR PATIENTS WILL ENJOY IT 


The editorial style is bright, concise and clear. 
Better health means better living . . . and better, 
intelligent living habits foster better health. 


‘Living-Proof 
Aids Patients 


People who have recovered from 
heart surgery are bolstering the-cour- 
age of pre-operative cardiac patients 
at Newark, N.J. 

Dr. Nicholas Antonius, director of 
the Department of Cardiology at 
Newark’s St. Michael Hospital, en- 
couraged the formation of the Cardiac 
Surgery Club six years ago in the be- 
lief “living proof” of a procedure’s 
success will help others. 

Patients in Newark who have un- 
dergone heart operations are invited 
to join. Club members visit cardiac 
surgery candidates. The members dis- 
cuss their own problems and exper- 
iences. 

As a result, doctors find patients are 
more relaxed upon entering the hos- 
pital and the operating room. 

The club’s 250 members also collect 
funds for needy cardiac patients and 
for cardiac research. 


YOUR PATIENTS WILL PROFIT FROM IT 


TODAY'S HEALTH clearly establishes the Ameri- 
can Medical Association as the source of de- 
pendable information on health and medical 


subjects for the American Family. 


Join the Officers and Members of the Woman's Auxiliary to your 


Medical Society in their efforts to secure subscriptions and to 


SAFEGUARD TODAY’S HEALTH FOR TOMORROW 


Give your new or renewal subscription order for your reception room 
copy to ¢ member of your local Medical Society Auxiliary. 











By Erwin A. Bauer 


was once a sport of spring 
and summertime alone, but that’s 


through the ice. To pick a good spot 
in either direction is to have few dull 
moments. First the South. 


The Florida Keys: Fishing is fast all 
Florids during the cold 


of bonefish on the flats. An excellent 
bet is the barracuda fishing off 
Bahia Honda and Content Key. 


A guide is essential in Keys fish- 
ing unless the angler has consider- 
able experience thereabouts. It’s nec- 
essary to schedule guides far in ad- 
vance. 

At Cudjoe Key a new facility called 
a “botel” is in operation. Small par- 
ties (to four or five) can fish from a 
completely modern houseboat. They 
can return to dock overnight or 
anchor far off-shore. It’s an unusual 
opportunity for adventure and top- 
notch fishing. 

Grand Cayman Island: This is a little 
known, promised land for fishermen 
in the Gulf of Mexico. An airline runs 
two flights weekly from Miami to 
this small British island mid-way be- 
tween Cuba and Costa Rica. Round 
trip fare is $70. The island is a color- 
ful, “forgotten” atoll in the center of 
fertile fishing water. Tuna, wahoo, 
and mackerel are plentiful and the 
in-shore flats (still “undiscovered,” 
really) are happy hunting grounds 
for bonefishermen. There’s fine reef 
fishing, too. The extreme clarity of 
the water makes this a choice skin- 
diving area. Rock lobsters are plenti- 
ful. 

Grand Cayman accommodations do 
not compare with Florida’s best, but 
some are extremely good. A traveler 
can continue on to Costa Rica where 
the fishing potential is unlimited, but 
where facilities are still undeveloped. 

Puerto Rico: This is a good spot for 
blue marlin or any of the deep water 
fish. A fleet of fishing boats operate 
out of San Juan, but there is good 
fishing completely around the island. 
A few charter boats are available at 
Ponce, Arecibo, and Mayaguez. An 
especially good area is La Parguera 
on the southwest tip of the island. 
This is a dozing village with a com- 
fortable inn and inexpensive boats. 
Fish run from tarpon to dolphin and 
and from snappers to barracudas. 

Panama: Probably nowhere on 
earth is it as easy to mix fishing for 
trophy fish with gay night life as it 
is in There’s marlin, sail- 
fish, and dolphin fishing on the Paci- 
fic (charter boats at Panama City) or 
tarpon and snook on the Atlantic side 
(rent boats at Colon). Even the Canal 
is full of fish. Trips to the Perlas 
Islands are experiences no sportsman 
will forget. Arrange for them at 
Panama City. 

Mexico: A decade ago only a hand- 
ful of outdoorsmen knew about the 
amazing fishing all along Mexico’s 
west coast—both in the Pacific and 
in the Gulf of California. But now a 
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booming tourism, aimed largely at 
fishermen, has developed there. 


The most productive spot for mar- 
lin, sails, dolphin, roosterfish is Ma- 
zatlan. Facilities are well-developed 
and modern. Mazatlan is for the more 
serious sportsmen and Acapulco for 
fishermen who want to enjoy the 
abundant life as well. It’s expensive, 
too. Other good headquarters are 
Guaymas, on the east side of the 
California Gulf, and La Paz, farther 
south on the west side. Boats and 
guides are no problem. Regular air 
service to all these ports. 


Port Isabel, Texas: If there is a still 
“undiscovered” region in the United 
States where fishing is on the sensa- 
tional side, it’s near the mouth of the 
Rio Grande. There are sails, tuna, 
mackerel, cobia, and a few marlin in 
the Gulf. There’s good surf fishing 
for channel bass from Padre and 
Brazos Island beaches, probably the 
two finest, still undeveloped beaches 
left in the land. The Laguna Madre 
abounds with sea trout and redfish. 
This is a year-around angler’s para- 
dise, but the weather is more pleas- 
ant in mid-winter. Plenty of guides 
and boats. 


Good accommodations do not real- 
ly exist in Port Isabel, but they do 
in nearby Brownsville and Harlingen, 
18 and 20 miles away on high-speed 
highways. And for a change of pace, 


just across the Rio Grande in Mexico 
are lively Matamoras and Reynosa. 

Grand Isle, Lovisiana: It’s hard to 
beat the mixed-bag fishing around 
Grand Isle. Good boats are available. 
There are accommodations aplenty, 
but many are far from deluxe. Just 
the same, this is worth the 10-mile 
trip south for any sportsmen 
a winter holiday in New Orleans. 

Giant Reservoirs: This is a depar- 
ture from salt water fishing but some 
of the best fishing occurs—and the 
largest bass are caught—during brief 
warm spells in the South’s large 
reservoirs. The best of these are Nor- 
fork and Ouachita Lakes, Ark,; Dale 
Hollow and Cumberland Lakes, Ky.; 
Guntersville Lake, Ala.; and Norris 
Lake, Tenn. Mid-winter is the best 
time to tie into a bragging-size fish 
at any of these. 

Lake Okeechobee, Florida: Once 
this was the most prolific bass lake 
in America and the best fishing (at 
least for bass) always occurred in 
January. But a drouth ruined the 
fishing three years ago. Now it’s 
bouncing back. The past summer was 
very good and since the lake is full 
of water again, this winter should be 
good, too. Guides, boats, and excellent 
accommodations are available at 
Clewiston and Moore Haven on the 
south shore. 

Now for the North—and ice fish- 


ing. 

Western Lake Erie: Usually the ice 
is safe around the Bass Islands from 
Christmas to about Feb. 10. Fishing 
sometimes is extremely slow here, 
but that’s not the rule—and when 
it’s hot, it’s really hot. During a good 
year (and most Ohio fishery biologists 
are predicting a good winter catch 
for 1959) it’s no trouble to fill a 
couple of sacks with walleyes or 
perch in a day’s time. Fishermen can 
reach Put-in-Bay by 10-minute air- 
lift from Port Clinton on the Ohio 
mainland. Guides will meet sports- 
men at Put-in-Bay and furnish every- 
thing—shanties, bait, tackle, even 
fuel for the stove. 

Houghton Lake, : This is 
one of the best panfish s in the 
Midwest. It’s so productive that on 
a weekend in January, the entire 
community of Houghton Lake moves 
out on the ice and exists as Tip-Up 
Town. It has a charter, police force, 
streets, restaurants, etc. And every- 
one catches fish. Ice fishing is pretty 
fast all winter. The catches consist 
mostly of bluegills, crappies, walleyes, 
and northern pike. Good skating runs 
are located nearby. 
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in San Francisco 
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Lake Simcoe, Ontario: Consistently 
one of the best ice fishing lakes in 
the north is Simcoe, just north of 
Toronto. As soon as the ice crust is 
thick enough, lake trout begin to 
strike. Shanties are for rent and 
guides are available. 

Other better-than-average ice fish- 
ing spots are Escanaba (Bay de Noc) 
and Tawas, Mich.; Sturgeon Bay and 
Lake Winnebago (some year’s it's 
legal to spear giant sturgeon here), 


Wis.; Mille Lacs Lake, Minn.; Finger 
Lakes, New York; and Mogadore 
Reservoir, Ohio. 
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One of the nicest things 
about January is that you - 
still have a glow from all 
the wonderful New Year’s 
resolutions you just made. 
After all, there’s hardly 
been time to break them 
yet. 

For instance, there’s the one about that 
relaxing, revitalizing winter vacation 
you're resolved to take this year—the one 
that will give you the happy holiday you 
deserve, and send you home with a sunnier 
smile on your sun tanned face. 

I think this is a resolution definitely 
worth carrying out .. . in fact, at The 
Saxony, we’ve made a resolution of our 
own (definitely unbreakable) that will 
make yours even easier to keep. 

On our part, we resolve to maintain — 
and even expand (if that’s possible) our 
well-established reputation for providing 
a holiday free of the minor irritations 
that could make a vacation a vexation! 
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| Three MDs 


hree stueiethis were among the 
25 American; who received Sports 
. lllustrated’s annual awards for career 


‘t achievement to:{college seniors of 25 


* years ago who.jwon their letters in 
football and wh» “have most signally 


‘, distinguished thpmselves in American 





; professional, business, and communi- 
i ty life in the generation since 1933.” 
The three honored physicians were 
. Dr. George F. Parke, surgeon, Cen- 

’ tralia, Wash.; Dr. Charles H. Brown, 

, internist and prpfessor of medicine at 
: Cleveland Clinig, Cleveland, O., and 

Dr. Charles M* Barrett, cancer re- 
> searcher and professor of medicine, 
. Cincinnati, O. 

Here’s what doorts Illustrated pub- 
: lished about the three doctors: 

* Dr. Parke: Ajter his quarterback- 
; ing days at Mintana State College, 
George Parke: worked his way 
through medic«| school in Chicago, 
‘ turned west again to settle in little 
(pop. 8,500) Ciatralia, Wash. Today 
} his gifts and graces have made him 
‘ virtually the most useful and re- 
spected man in town. 

To a large general practice he 
adds the specialty of surgery, has 
. served as chief of staff of the Cen- 

tralia Hospital gnd is the local ideal 
: of what a doctdr should be: “Never 
too busy to give requested advice, 
never too rushwd to savor the joys 
of everyday living, never too impor- 
‘ tant to notice trivial things that con- 
* cern small children”—-as one admir- 
ing colleague pits it. 

Dr. Parke warks an 80-hour week. 
; “I'm firmly of the opinion,” he says, 

“that coronary attacks are not caused 
by reasonably hard work. Dissatis- 
> faction with what you are doing and 
' general boredom can cause more 
; trouble of that kind than work ever 
* will.” 

: Dr. Brown: Charlie Brown was Wes- 
, leyan’s football captain (and a Phi 

Bete) in a good year for the Cardi- 
‘nals; though preseason underdogs 
they won the championship of the 
- Little Three. Early in his career 
‘Brown decided that the same qual- 
‘ jties that make for success in foot- 
ball—for which he uses with fondness 
‘such well-tried ‘words as drive, de- 
Sire, persistence; teamwork—lead to 
{ accomplishment in medical research. 
* Today, a distinguished internist 
sand professor of medicine at the 
> famed Cleveland: Clinic, Dr. Brown is 
tsure of it. For 20 years he has been 
imaking steady contribution to ad- 
-vancing medical science; alone or 
steamed with coljeagues he has pub- 
‘lished 90 original medical treatises—- 
‘and this in a regular work schedule 
> that includes leetures, seminars and 
a daylong succession of patients. For 
just one period he published nothing: 
from Pearl Harbor until 1946 he was 
+ too busy as an Air Force flight sur- 
' geon. 

Dr. Barrett: Charlie Barrett’s Xavier 
- team never met Charlie Brown’s Wes- 
} leyans, but Barrett followed the same 
> path—into frontier work im medicine 

—and chooses some of the same 

words that Brown does for what foot- 
. ball taught: “discipline and persist- 
‘ ence.” After med school at the Uni- 

versity of Cincinnati, Barrett found 
_his life’s specialty in cancer research 
and practice. Like Brown, he gets his 
_chief reward. in “treating people.” 
“I have to see patients or it would 
kill me,” he says. “Often it looks as 
if there is no progress, but if I can 
add three or four years to just one 
man’s life and alleviate the pain of 
, those years I have done something.” 
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only two in Ohio. 


Blind Physician 


Get Sports Awa rd S | Continues Study 


A young Mexican physician, blinded 
by a berserk patient, says he is not 
afraid of the future. 

Dr. Leonardo Santarelli expressed 
his faith as he began a residency in 
psychiatry recently at Trenton State 
Hospital, Trenton, N. J.: 

“I am not afraid of the future. I 
will stay in medicine and I will take 
care of my wife and my son.” 

The blinding occurred a year ago 
at a Celaya, Mexico, clinic. The pa- 
tient, a post-operative cataract case 
and a stranger to Dr. Santarelli, used 
his hands to gouge out the otorhino- 
laryngologist’s eyes. 


- = 
PHYSICIANS HONORED by Sports Illustrated ore (left to right) Drs. Charles M. Barrett of . : : 
Cincinnati, George F. Parke of Centralia, Wash., and Charles H. Brown of Cleveland. Lions clubs in Mexico and the 


United States, the Mexican govern- 


Last year Dr. Barrett planned and voted teacher, he is described by a ment, and the U. S. ambassador to 
built for Cincinnati a radioactive co- professional observer as “a constant Mexico cooperated to arrange for Dr. 
bait unit for cancer therapy, one of example of the best in American Santarelli to go to the New York In- 
Churchman, de- medical tradition.” stitute for the Blind last January. 
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Busy Dr. Rouse Remains 


Chronically Unruffled 


(Editor's Note: The following is a condensation 
of an article written by Helen Bullock in The 
Dallas (Texas) Morning New's.) 

ome years back, a young Dallas 

doctor advised a woman ulcer pa- 
tient to get rid of any chronically 
upsetting factors in her environment. 

A few weeks later, she reported 
to the doctor smugly: “I never could 
stand my husband, so I made him 
leave.” 

Dr. Milford O. Rouse, the physi- 
cian, is now 56 years old, thousands 
of ulcers further along in his career, 
recognized as a leading gastronenter- 
ologist and president of the 13,044- 
member Southern Medical Assn. 

Book Planned: Although presently 
in the busiest period of his life, Dr. 
Rouse is looking forward to his re- 
tirement, when he plans to write a 
book for laymen on ulcers. 

He will not recommend getting rid 
of annoying spouses as a cure. How- 
ever, he is more convinced than ever 
that tension, pressure, and emotional 
irritation play a large role in the 
cause of ulcer. 

On the wall of his office hangs an 
original cartoon, autographed by its 
creator, Jack Patton of The Dallas 
Morning News. 

The picture shows two men with 
briefcases rushing along a city street. 
One is saying breathlessly: “I get 
less done and I’m in a bigger hurry 
to do it.” 

Dr. Rouse has his own caption for 
the cartoon: “Ulcers Brewing.” 

Leisurely Efficiency: Dr. Rouse once 
said in a public speech: “The more 
responsibilities a fellow takes on, the 
more likely he is to develop ulcers.” 

He carries a rather heroic load of 


responsibilities himself, but he is 
chronically unruffled and he has nev- 
er had an ulcer. 

He believes that a person can learn 
to live tranquilly even with extraor- 
dinary problems and a heavy work 
load. ‘ 

And he counsels his ulcer patients: 
“Cultivate leisurely efficiency. Take 
one thing at a time, do it well, forget 
the others.” 

For several years, Dr. Rouse has 
been a member of AMA’s House of 
Delegates, and is now chairman of 
the Texas delegation. He also is a 
past president of the Texas Medical 
Assn. 


The son of Southern Baptist mis- 
sionaries, Dr. Rouse is a religious 
man, a deacon and teacher in Dallas’ 
Lakeside Baptist Church. 

Visual Education: He received his 
BA and MA from Baylor University 
and his MD from Baylor College of 
Medicine in Dallas. 

Dr. Rouse was a founder and long- 
time secretary and is now vice-presi- 
dent of the Dallas Health and Science 
Museum. For several years he has 
been chairman of the Health Com- 
mittee of the Greater Dallas Planning 
Council, and a member of the Health 
Committee of the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce, as well as a member of a 
dozen other civic and fraternal organ- 
izations. 

The Texas physician practices his 
faith in visual education in his office, 
where most of one wali is hung with 
large x-ray films. It is his custom in 
explaining results of an examination 
to a patient to show the x-ray and 
interpret its mysterious shadows. 


‘Grass Roots’ 


MDs Praise, 


Criticize Council on Drugs 


To “grass roots” physicians who 
observed the work of the AMA 
Council on Drugs praised the “tre- 
mendous, wonderful job” it does in 
evaluating and re-evaluating drugs. 

At the same time, Dr. Samuel P. 
Leinbach, Belmond, Ia., and Dr. John 
B. O'Leary, Brainerd, Minn., felt that 
the council could do more in com- 
municating its findings to physicians 
in The Journal of The American Med- 
ical Association and the annual book, 
New and Nonofficial Drugs. 

The doctors said pharmaceutical 
firms do a much better job of getting 
their message to the general practi- 
tioners and specialists. Many of the 
pharmaceutical firms are reliable, 
they added, but a few are not always 
accurate in their advertising. 

Drs. Leinbach and O’Leary gave 
their views after attending a recent 
meeting of the Council on Drugs in 
Chicago. 

Speaking for the council, Dr. Har- 
old D. Kautz, secretary, said: 

“We've learned a lot from the views 
expressed by Dr. Leinbach and [r. 
O’Leary. We are grateful for their 
contributions and have set up an ad 
hoc committee to study some of the 
points they mentioned. 

“The council already has decided 
that future reports should place trade 
names for drugs immediately after 
the title so that physicians unfamiliar 
with the technical name would be able 
to identify more readily the drug. 

“Also the preamble to the council's 
reports will be so worded that phy- 
sicians will be more generally aware 
of the council's aim to provide critical 
information on all available new 
drugs, whether or not their usefulness 
has been conclusively established.” 

Following are the statements by the 
two “grass roots” doctors: 


By Dr. Samuel P. Leinbach 

The Council on Drugs does a tre- 
mendous, wonderful job of evaluating 
new drugs and re-evaluating the older 
ones. 

Physicians are 
flooded with in- 
formation on new 

In many 
cases the infor- 
mation is legiti- 
mate, but some 
of it is not doc- 
umented with 
adequate re- 
search. 

I don’t think 
the average physician is aware of the 
important job being done by the 
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council in evaluating these drugs. The 
biggest problem appears to be com- 
munication. Part of this may stem 
from the fact that the council is made 
up of highly ethical men who, per- 
haps, are too modest. This is a trib- 
ute to them. 

However, they must bring some ob- 
jectivity to balance the vast amount of 
advertising put out by drug firms. 

The council is attempting to do this 
with the annual New and Nonofficial 
Drugs and their reports in JAMA. 

I don’t believe most physicians are 
making proper use of the council's in- 
formation, and this isn't entirely the 
fault of the doctors.-I’ve heard criti- 
cisms that the council’s reports are 
too technical and dry. I’m inclined to 
agree with this. 


By Dr. John B. O'Leary 

When I went to Chicago to attend a 
meeting of the Council on Drugs, I 
was distressed by the fact that phar- 
maceutical firms 
seemed to be 
getting their mes- 
sages to the doc- 
tors much more 
P. effectively than 
© the council. 
’ Frankly, I'm 
disturbed by the 
type of advertis- 
ing done by some 
of the drug com- 
panies. 

After meeting the members of the 
council, I did feel that they were 
aware of this complex problem and 
that they were going to take addi- 
tional steps to correct the situation. 

I wish it were possible for the en- 
tire profession to see what a high 
caliber group this is. 

Their extremely accurate and de- 
tailed work in evaluating new drugs 
was very impressive. 

It is unfortunate, however, that the 
council’s reports to the physicians 
aren’t more interesting and easier to 
read. In most cases, the reports have 
been so exact that they were difficult 
to interpret. Not many physicians 
care about the actual chemical form- 
ula of drugs. 





packing, $1.75) 
M-806 “THE THINKER.” 4 Auguste Ro- 
din. Metropolitan Museum of Art. A pair 
makes caesar bookends. Green bronze fin- 
ish. t 9%". $15 value. 6.95 
ipping and pecking, $1.25) 
pees “GREEK HEAD,” Original U. ot of 
Goddess of Health. Antiqued marble 
Height 11”. $15 value. Only 7. on 
(Shipping and ee $1.60) 
R414 “MOSES” by ichelangelo, 1616. 
Original in _ ene. aerbic finish. eg oY 
16”. var value 96 
yt Express Cmas” 


B-804 TEs by Auguste 

agg eg Original i . Paris. Bronze fi 
ish. Height 10". $36 val os” 13.49 

(Shipping & Packing, 


CHECK ITEMS DESIRED, SEND CHECK 
OR MONEY ORDER DIRECT TO: 
WYNN’S WAREHOUSE, Dept. AM-1 
239 Great Neck Read, Great Neck, N.Y. 
Send 25¢ in coin for complete, 
illustrated 36-page catalog. 
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Wide World Photo 


. won for Lt. Cmdr. John H. Ebersole, USN, left, the William C. Gorges 
+ Medal, presented to him at the Association of Militery Surgeons meeting by Dr. Edward F. Roberts 


’ of Wyeth Laboratories, donor of the medal. Dr. Ebersole, medical officer of the U.S.S. Seawolf, was 
honored for his work in organizing the medical departments of the first two nuclear-powered subs, 
Neutilus end Seawolf, and his service during the Seewolf’s recent 60-day underwater cruise. 


South American 
‘Meetings Urged 


yg between medical educa- 





tors in the U.S. and South Amer- 


> jca could lead to a better understand- 


a 


ing as to requirements for study and 
training in each country, believes Dr. 


” F. S. Crockett of West Lafayette, Ind. 


Dr. Crockett, who returned recent- 


‘ly from a 32-day trip of South Amer- 
+ ican countries, said he will suggest to 


“the American 
|,,that such conferences be held. 


Medical Association 


The urologist represented AMA and 
and the World Medical Assn. on a 


tour sponsored by International Sem- 


.inars, Inc., a private group organized 


‘by George V. Denny Jr., vice pres- 
ident of People-to-People Foundation, 


‘and former president of New York 
’Town Hall. The 34 people on the trip 


‘participated in a series of “town 


‘meetings” in South America. 
. Dr. Crockett, who is chairman of 
j;AMA's Council on Rural Health, said 
‘South American medical men com- 
; plain that their students must take ad- 
* ditional work to be accepted for train- 
‘ing in the US. 
: “They are proud of the way they 
, are doing things,” Dr. Crockett point- 
sed out. “I was impressed with the 
‘fact that there might be an area of 
: better understanding if we could es- 
‘ tablish a clearer picture of what is 
‘ necessary for further education in the 
U. Ss. ” 
- Some South American physicians 
‘thought the problem could be handled 
py working into their curriculums the 
subjects for study in the 
U.S. This would allow South American 
students to prepare for admission in 
this country, Dr. Crockett said. 

Dr. Crockett said that one of the 
Higgest handicaps in the exchange of 
jdeas was the fact that he speaks little 
Spanish or Portuguese and that the 
jiedical men he met could speak only 


jimited English. 
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Pill Promoter 
To Alter Ads 


The promoter of “K-12” pills has 
agreed to abandon certain misrepre- 
sentations in advertising the product 
as a weight-reducing preparation. 

A consent order to this effect was 
issued recently by the Federal Trade 
Commission against Joseph J. Pinkus 
of Practical Research Co., Newark, 
N. J. 

Among the claims used by Pinkus 
for “K-12” were: “No Diet! Wonder 
Drug Proved Successful!” and “Now 
for the first time released without 
prescription by United States Gov- 
ernment.” 

According to the labeling, the ac- 
tive ingredient of “K-12” was phenyl- 
propanolamine hydrochloride, 25 mg. 
per tablet. 


Cancer Is Cured 
In 1 Out of 3 


More than 800,000 Americans have 
been cured of cancer and are still 
living, according to Mefford R. Run- 
yon, New York City, executive vice 
president of American Cancer Society. 

Another 900,000 who have under- 
gone treatment are in a five year ob- 
servation period at the end of which 
they will be judged as cured if their 
symptoms do not recur. 

“We are finding the nation’s doc- 
tors are detecting the early signs of 
cancer,” Runyon said. “Current skills 
have the potentiality of saving one in 
every two cancer victims, if the public 
will only take advantage of what the” 
medical profession already knows 
about the disease.” 

Cure rate in 1913 was 1 in 10 can- 
cer cases. It climbed to one in five 
in the 1930s, subsequently reached a 
one in four ratio. Today it stands at 
one in three. 








(Editer’s note: This is the second article in « 
seven pert series intended to give physiciens use- 
ful information and tips in Ano their 1958 
income tex return.) 

I a taxpayer itemizes his non-bus- 

iness deductions, he may list such 
items as contributions, interest, taxes, 
medical and dental expenses, casualty 
losses and thefts, etc. 

Such deductions should be itemized 
on page 2, Form 
1040. 

However, if 
these deductions 
total less than 
10% of the tax- 
payer’s adjusied 
gross income, it 
usually will be to 
his advantage to 
claim the stan- 
dard deduction. 

A single per- 
son, or a married 
taxpayer filing a joint return with 
his wife, may claim a standard de- 
duction of no more than $1,000. 

If a married taxpayer and his wife 
file separate returns, the standard 
deduction may not be more than $500 
in each return. 

If the taxpayer uses the standard 
deduction, his wife must also use the 
standard deduction, even though they 
file separate returns. If he itemizes 
his deductions, his wife must do the 
same. 

Contributions: Deductible contribu- 
tions include gifts to tax-exempt re- 
ligious, charitable, educational, scien- 
tific, or literary organizations, and 
organizations for the prevention of 
cruelty to children and animals. 

Gifts for public purposes to a state, 
a territory, a possession of the US., 
or political subdivision of any of the 
foregoing, or to the U.S. or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia also may be de- 
ducted. 

Under certain conditions, gifts to 
cemetery companies, veterans organ- 
izations, and fraternal lodges may 
also qualify. Gifts to individuals— 
however worthy—are not deductible. 

Amount Deductible: In general, the 
deduction for such contributions may 
not exceed 20% of the taxpayer’s ad- 
justed gross income. However, this 
limitation may be increased to 30% 
if the extra 10% consists of contribu- 
tions made to churches or conven- 
tions or associations of churches; tax 
exempt educational institutions main- 
taining a regular faculty, curriculum, 
student body and classes; tax-exempt 
hospitals; and medical research or- 
ganizations connected with such hos- 
pitals. 

Cash Gift: If the donor makes his 
gift by check, a charitable contribu- 
tion is deductible at the time the 
check is delivered, provided it is 
honored and paid. 

Unpaid pledges are not deductible. 

Benefit Performances: Only the ex- 
cess portion of the cost of tickets to 
benefit performances for charitable 
organizations is deductible. For ex- 
ample, a physician paid $20 for a 
ticket to a benefit performance of 
My Fair Lady sponsored by the Dia- 
betes Association. Regular price of 
ticket is $4.80. His deductible contri- 
bution to the Diabetes Association is 
$15.20. 

Gifts of ‘g ~* If property is 
donated, the deduction is its fair 
market value at the time of the gift. 
Therefore, taxation on unrealized 
profits may be avoided through gifts 
of appreciated property instead of 
cash. In addition, a deduction is per- 
mitted for the current market value 








What's Deductible? | 


and result in a capital gains 
. If he sold the stock 
and gave proceeds $6,250 ( $7,500 less 
$1,250) to his medical school, his tax 


$2,734 ($5,250 less $3,516). If he 
made an outright gift of stock, the 
school in turn could sell it and realize 
$7,500 in cash instead of $6,250. The 
physician would thereby avoid pay- 
ment of the capital gains tax and he 
would have a deduction of $7,500. 
This would save him $4,146 in income 
tax and he aiso weuld avoid payment 
of a capital gains tax of $1,250. There- 
fore, at a net cost to him of $2,104, 
he can give $7,500 to his medical 
school if he contributes the stock 
instead of cash. 

Services: Doctors contribute valu- 
able services to charitable hospitals 
and medical research organization, 
but a tax deduction is not allowed on 
these services. However, a contribu- 
tion may be claimed for any unreim- 
bursed expenses incurred in render- 
ing services to organizations to which 
cash or property contributions are 


deductible. 
Partnerships: Charitable contribu- 
tions made by a partnership are not 


deductible in computing partnership 
net income. However, partners may 
deduct in their individual tax returns 
their proportionate share of the con- 
tributions. 

(Next issue: Medical and Dental Ex- 
penses) 


Canadian Dentists 
Vote M.D. Liaison 


Canadian dentists would like closer 
ties to the medical profession, accord- 
ing to a survey among 1,000 delegates 
of the Canadian Dental Assn 

They voted 239 to 25 that the dental 
profession does not have enough liai- 
son with physicians. The dentists also 
indicated they want the privilege of 
admitting patients to hospitals with- 
out having to go through physicians. 

In some states in the U. S.—Indi- 
ana, for example—dentists are mem- 
bers of the state medical esciety and 
doctors hold memberships in the den- 
tal group. 


— M.D.* VS MORE— 
Dynamic Achievement 
Exact and identical is the two fisted 
business formulae basic in MORE and 
that which eliminated Money Dilema* 
(financed immediate payment for pro- 
fessional services rendered), for all 
time, for The Medical profession. 
Mutually owned Real Estate is a 
service for professional 
people, who are aware of the natural 
growth and development of Chicago- 
land, and are desirous of participating. 
MORE! IS THE FAT FROM THE 
LAND!®** Is a dynamic, and inform- 
ative, complimentary booklet which 
you may have upon written request to: 
**Copyright, Dec. 1958, J. R. Walsh 
M. D. Price 
L——- LAND TITLE COMPANY——— 
10S $. LaSALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Dept. 1001A 














Business Briefs 


Stocks Preferred 
By Some Experts 


hat stocks do some financial ex- 

perts select for investment? One 
of the biggest college investment 
portfolios, Harvard’s endowment 
fund, has investments worth more 
than $535 million with 53% in com- 
mon stocks, 40% in bonds, and the 
remainder in preferred stocks, short- 
term loans, and mortgages. 


Top ten stocks in market value are: 
Standard Oil (N. J.), Texas Co., GE., 
Standard Oil (Calif.), Christiana Se- 
curities, Continental Oil, AT&T, Mid- 
dle South Utilities, B. F. Goodrich, 
and Union Electric. The fund also has 
large holdings in Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad, Gulf Oil, Socony Mobil Oil, 
= Mid-Continent Oil, IBM, U. S. 


IBM stock was purchased by the 
fund for $1 million, now worth $4.3 
million. The $17.1 million in Standard 
(N. J.) cost $4.6 million, and the $10 
million in Texas Co. shares cost $2.5 
million. 

. * * 

Credit Card: The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York City, has introduced 
a credit card plan which allows retail 
customers to charge any item pur- 
chased from a wide range of stores, 

including a number of drug stores. 
Each participating retailer pays a 
service charge to the bank. . Sales 
of pipe tobacco are expected to rise 
about 12% in the first half of '59, com- 
pared with the same period of ’58. 
Pipe manufacturers are two months 
behind in deliveries despite efforts to 
keep up with orders. . . . U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce figures show the Ameri- 
can people rang up their third $20 
billion savings year in a row in ’58. 


* * * 


Stocks & Dividends: The Upjohn Co. 
asked Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission for permission to offer for 
public sale 2.41 million shares of com- 
mon stock. The move represents first 
time Upjohn stock has been offered 
to the public since the founding of 
the company in 1886. The prospectus 
shows a steady growth of "Jpjohn 
business—from sales of $59.4 million 
in 1948 to $128 million in 1957... . 
Board of Directors of Parke, Davis & 
Co. declared a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 25¢ a share, plus a year-end 
extra dividend of 30c a share. Pay- 
ment of these dividends, totaling 55c 
a share, will approximate $8.1 million. 
It will be the company’s 285th con- 
secutive dividend since 1878. 


a * * 


Miscellany: Family income in U. S. 
averaged ry 000 for ’57 and held close 
to that figure for '58. A tenth of the 
nation’s 44 million families got 
$10,000 or more, two-fifths were in 
the income range of $5,000 to $10,000. 
. . « Toll rates along most of the New 
York State Thruway and on the north- 
ern Indiana toll road have been 
raised. . Radio production and 
sales rose in November while output 
and sales of TV sets dropped... . 
Three railroads — Chicago, Rock * Is- 
land & Pacific; Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, and Missouri-Kansas-Texas — 
have cut passenger fares. . . . Every- 
one should keep an inventory of 
household goods, noting purchase 
date and cost, in safe-deposit box to 
be sure of collecting on insured losses 
from fire and theft. 








Vitey to your investment sp 
Fee to your investment ap- 


gt ae 
Holzheimer, investment consultant 
and partner, Security Supervisors, 
Chicago, to physicians who recently 
attended a forum on “The Doctor and 
His Practice.” The meeting was spon- 
sored by the Erie County ( Buffalo, 
N.Y.) Medical Society and William 
S. Merrell Co. 


Holzheimer explained: 


“In my profession, I have met many 
psychosomatic investors; physicians 
who are distinctly. uncomfortable, 
perhaps alarmed to the point of gen- 
uine distress if they pick up a news- 
paper and find that their 100 share 
stockholding in U.S. Steel declined 
five points.” 

Real Estate: Yet these same doctors, 
Holzheimer continued, are able to 
maintain a large real estate invest- 
ment with complete calm because 
there is no posted quotation to fright- 
en them. Actually, he said, the value 
of real estate can fluctuate by per- 
centages much greater than those of 
U.S. Steel or any other actively 
traded security. 

Holzheimer also pointed out that a 
physician’s personality will enter into 
his decision on how much money he 
will want to keep in the bank and 
how much he will want to invest. 

Holzheimer urged physicians to 
put the management of their invest- 
ment into a specialized individual or 
group, just as he would come to them 
for the treatment of an ailment. 

He said individualized investment 
counsel is excellent, but ordinarily is 
available only to those with invest- 
ment funds in excess of $100,000. 





Pamphlet Planned 


The Committee on Relationships 
Between Medicine and Allied Health 
Agencies plans to publish a pamphlet 
next Spring containing information 
on a selected number of national 
voluntary health agencies. The pam- 
phlet will be sent to constituent and 
component medical societies. 


GROWTH 
INDUSTRY 
SHARES, Inc. 


—a common stock investment 
company—investing in 

stocks selected for possible 
long-term growth. 

Priced at Asset Value &, share plus 3% on 


investments under $2, and down to 1% 
on investments of $25,000 or more. 


Ask for a free prospectus 
describing the Fund—reviewing its 
objectives, its record, its invest- 
ments, and offering its shares. 














Growth Industry Shares, Inc. 
6 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


Without obligation please send me a copy 
of the Prospectus describing your Fund. 
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Diversification Advised 


Personality Is Key to Investments 

















“I’ve been down with my 


back again today .. . what say 
we invite Dr. Gordon and his 


wife over for bridge tonight?” | 











No Ideal Answer: For a-lesser sum, 
he continued, there is “no ideal an- 
swer insofar as the selection of com- 
mon stocks is concerned.” 


Holzheimer said a “reasonable com- 
promise” would be the purchase of 
sizeable, well-established, well-round- 
ed investment trusts. He explained: 


“Here monies are pooled, expert 
Statistical management is provided 
and the results are roughly average. 
But in this sense, ‘average’ is substan- 
tially better than results likely to be 
achieved by a busy individual devot- 
ing spasmotic and unorganized time 
to security selection.” 


if this approach is not acceptable, 
“you may find the help you need 
through some individual in the trust 
department of a bank, in a brokerage 
firm, or in an underwriting house.” 

Peace of Mind: Care is neetied in 
the selecticn of this individual, Holz- 
heimer cautioned, because it is he 
“who will bring you that peace of 
mind and freedom from worry upon 
which your successful professional 
life depends.” 

He said individuals who decide to 
select their own stocks must consider 
reports on both securities and bus- 
iness conditions. 

“These reports are legion,” he said. 
“They demand disc selec- 
tion and detailed attention. They de- 
mand a lot of time.” 

As a general rule, Holzheimer ad- 
vised: 

“Don’t put more than 5% of your 
investable assets in any one company 
and don’t invest more than 15% in 
any one industry. 

“Diversification will not make you 
rich, but it will prevent your going 
to the poor house, and will minimize 
the mental strain of unfavorable de- 
velopments. 


Grant ail 


A $300,000 grant to the University 
of Washington School of Medicine at 
Seattle will provide for scholarships 
over a five-year period for persons 
taking advanced degrees or postdoc- 
toral training in physiology. The 
grant is from the National Institute 
of Health. 








The investment consultant said that 


for only $1. 


to you by return mail. 


Your Stock Market Chance 
May Come in Next 10 Days! 


Here's How to be Ready for Action 


If you are interested in profits—the kind of rewards that come only once 
in a long, long time, this may be your opportunity. We at DOW THEORY 
FORECASTS are completely agreed that: 
(1) The next three months offer splendid profit possibilities for 
those who plan now for it. 
(2) Such plans are built around the purchase of the right stocks. 


3 NEW STOCKS TO BUY NOW 


It is our business to constantly study the performance of hundreds of 
different issues, and pass this information on to our clients. We have 
just discovered 3 NEW STOCKS that we think promising enough to add 
to our recommended lists. Just look at these summaries: 
(A) A low-priced situation at $18 and paying over 5% dividend; 
(B) A real growth situation down nearly 25% from its previous high; 
(C) A stable investment issue yielding approximately 5% and possess: 
ing real appreciation possibilities. 


SIMPLY MAIL COUPON BELOW 


All 3 are sent to you, with appropriate revelations at NO EXTRA COST, 
along with our 30-Day Trial Subscription to DOW THEORY FORECASTS 
No salesman will call. Your dollar back if not delighted. 
Simply mail dollar with coupon below and everything will be rushed 





31 “CHOICE” 
STOCKS 
Our Stock Service Di- 
est included in 30- 
Trial, gives you 
the 31 stocks most 


DOW THEORY FORECASTS, INC., 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 


1 enclose $1 for @ full 30-Days Subscription to your DOW THEORY 
FORECASTS. AT NO EXTRA COST, send me 3 New Stocks to 
Buy Now. Also send extras described at left. ° 


Dept. AM 1-12 





widely recommended — Name..ccc0o-- 
by 14 other 

services, Also, a list of Address 

30 “Low-Priced”’ 

stocks. City 
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When you take the wheel...you get 


That he feeling” 








-- 





Tune in the BING CROSBY 
GOLF TOURNAMENT 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 18 
ABC-TV 


it's QUALITY that makes 
the great difference! 


fm 


Wherever you look, wherever you touch . . . there’s the unmistakable stamp 
of quality—Oldsmobile quality! You'll sense it when you see it . . . you'll 
know it the moment you take the wheel of this pace-setting new Oldsmobile 
for °59. The smooth, surging response of Oldsmobile’s new gas-saving Rocket 
Engine! The sweet feel as you tread your way nimbly through traffic! Plus 
far more room inside . . . far more visibility; too. From the solid new Body by 
Fisher to the smallest bolt, it’s the quality car of the year. 


Celebrities galore! Stars by the score! 
i That's what you'll see on TV at the 1959 
: National 72-hole Pro-Amateur Golf 
Tournament, direct from picturesque Pebble Beach in California. Here 
the greats of golf team up with stars of the stage, screen and sports 
world in the greatest spectator tourney of them alll You'll witness the 
world’s finest golfers as they match strokes for fabulous prizes. Don't 
miss the Bing Crosby Golf Tournament .. . brought to you by Olds- 
mobile and your local author zed Oldsmobi e quality dealer. 
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YOU'RE INVITED TO “RIDE THE ROCKET” 
s AT YOUR LOCAL AUTHORIZED 


“OLDSMOBILE 


QUALITY DEALER'S 
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